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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It is too early to reach any conclusion as to what the 
eflect of the German submarine war on our shipping 
will be. We warned people not to be deceived by the 
loose talk indulged in by the light-headed ‘‘ optimists ’’, 
that the whole thing was merely yet another example 
of German “‘ bluff ’’ or ‘‘ frightfulness ’’; and it is now 
very clearly shown that the threat was not bluff at all. 
We have lost in all—at the time of writing this, Friday 
evening——eleven merchant ships through mines and tor- 
pedoes since the new form of warfare started. Obviously, 
if we continued to lose at this rate, or at anything like 
this rate, the matter would be exceedingly grave. Do 
let us all look things straight in the face, instead of 
idiotically pretending that we cannot see in front of 
our noses when there is anything there which looks 
disagreeable ; it will pay us far better to do so, and it 
will pay us quicker. 


It is, then, as we have said, too early to judge yet 
what the effect of the new warfare will exactly be: the 
whole thing is entirely new, so that expert and inexpert 
opinions are alike vague or in doubt. But our own 
view, for what it is worth in such a matter—not, we 
must admit, a great deal—is that the rate of loss, 
certainly heavy to start with, will soon begin to die 
down. Our merchant ships will quickly, we think, 
become more skilled in evading the enemy in this new 
form. Stricter regulations will be enforced, and 
arming our mercantile marine against submarines may 
become practicable. 


We suppose it may fairly be claimed that this is one 
of the incidents of war which could not have been fore- 
seen by the Government. Very likely that is true. 
But, on the whole, in how few vital matters can such 
a claim be made on behalf of our Ministers! We some- 
times wonder and ask ourselves did they foresee, did 
they take precautions, in any mortal matter in regard 
to Germany and the war of aggression which Germany 
in so many words announced to them in 1912—as Mr. 
Asquith has frankly told us—she meant to wage in 
order that she might dominate Europe? It is true 
they were baited, badgered, batooned, as it were, by 


a vigilant Opposition into keeping the Navy up to a 
high standard. But what other precaution did they 
take beyond doddering along-—there is no other word 
for it—with completely futile little titbits of brotherly 
love and friendship to Germany? Offering such .titbits 
of brotherly love and friendship to a Power like Get 
many was as useful as offering these blessings to a 
ravening tiger out for flesh and blood. How in the 
name of common sense did they not perceive at least 
that extremely obvious fact? ‘ 


The Russian official despatches which describe the 
late fighting in Poland leave no doubt at all that the 
retreat from East Prussia of February the 13th to 
February the 22nd will rank with the retreat of the 
British from Mons. More especially the 20th Corps, 
after it was strategically lost, persisted to the last cart- 
ridge in forcing a way through the enemy. The forests 
of the Augustowo, through which two regiments suc- 
ceeded in breaking, are for the Russian soldier immor- 
tally a ‘‘ bed of honour’’. We read of this corps as 
‘* valiantly repelling attacks on four fronts; holding 
on to its artillery and taking along with it many 
German prisoners ’’. 


The heroism of war, unless it can command an 
utterance such as Mr. Thomas Hardy’s verses upon 
Albuera—verses that move upon feet of wrought steel 
—lives best in the brief, formal reports of the official 
despatch. Sir John French’s despatch from Mons is 
an imperishable English document. Here are two 
paragraphs from its Russian fellow : 

‘* Communication between this corps and the roth 
Army having been broken in the evening of 13 Feb- 
ruary, the corps found itself in the country between 
Goldap and Suwalki surrounded by a German army 
whose numbers were constantly increased until the 
22nd. The corps fought heroically against enemy 
forces several times outnumbering it. During these 
days it marched 50 versts (about 32 miles) fighting 
the whole time, and continued to force a passage for 
itself towards the south-eastern portion of the forests 
of Augustowo.”’ 

‘* According to the accounts of prisoners, the corps 
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inflicted heavy loss on the German forces which 


attempted to bar its way, especially in the lake and 
forest passes near Ghita. Reports that have now 
been received from various individuals belonging to 
this corps who succeeded in escaping show that the 
corps was fighting to the last cartridge.’’ 


The full despatches from Petrograd in which the 
nature of the late reverse is clearly stated show that 
we accurately measured the importance of this grave 


abundantly for eleven months of the year u 

bread. These figures are not 
at their documentary value; but they dispose of a good 
deal of the thoughtless talk we hear of starving Ger. 
many out within a few months or so. There is no hunger 
in Germany yet. There is a need for strict economy 
and management; there is discomfort and uneasiness, 
But, as Professor Ashley insisted the other day to the 
Society of Arts, there is no reason to ““expect any 
dramatic breakdown of the whole German economic 


event. We have often had to describe the strategical 
deadlock in Poland and East Prussia—a deadlock that 
naturally ensues from a series of campaigns that are | 
fought between two railway systems. The advance of , 
the Russian armies towards the German frontier is like 
the advance of a pugilist who follows the ball he has | 
just punched. Even as he advances the ball is ready | 
to spring back at him. The statement of the Grand | 
Duke is full of railways. The Germans were enabled | 
to deal him a mighty blow—because they were near | 
to their railways. The Russians were unable to sus- — 
tain it because their railways were far to the rear. We | 
said last week that the serious implication of the 
reverse in Poland lies in the proof it gives, if proof — 
were needed, that the punch of the German armies, | 
acting upon their own frontier, is as deadly now as it — 
was at the start of the war. 


organisation ’’, 


_ The people of Germany have been put upon rations 
in regard to bread—an event which shows the German 
Government resolved to leave nothing to hazard. This 
is not desperation; it is the customary prevision of a 
Government which has studied war in every detail for 
a generation. The German people seem quite ready to 
accept their bread-tickets without panic or grumbling; 
and this means that the German people are doggedly 
set upon a long and a hard fight. Any splendid vision 
they may have had of a rush to Paris and a quick thrust 
at the heart of Russia is now surrendered. The quiet 
submission of the Germans to a state of siege, far from 
suggesting to the careful observer any speedy end to 
the war, points in quite another direction. It points 
to the cardinal fact of the war, so far as it concerns 


_ the German people—the fact that they are united and 


The position in Poland is, happily, two-edged. The — 
German thrust has ended before in exhausting its — 
momentum at the Niemen, whereas Russia, by retreat- 
ing to Russian soil, is strengthened. The German | 
advance seems now to be held, and Warsaw is yet | 
saved. But the German advance has again brought | 
necessary prestige to the German military machine. — 
Six months of bitter warfare on two vast fronts bring | 
us face to face with an enemy as yet anmoved in France | 
and Belgium, while in Poland she has yet to be reduced 


to the defensive. 


ready to suffer unshaken any privations it may bring. 


The official German figures as to foodstuffs are too 
optimistic to be trusted. The German Government 
obviously does not trust them. On paper Germany can 
live indefinitely on her own supplies. All but ten per 
cent. of German bread-corn is grown in Germany, and 
the balance, on paper, can be made up out of potatoes. 
But these calculations, as Professor Ashley shows, 
apply only to times when Germany is importing sixty 
per cent. of her fodder. Restrict the importation of 


_ fodder and either the bread-corn areas must be limited 


The bombarding of the forts of the Dardanelles is 
the first move in an enterprise of great importance and 
of difficulty. The results of the opening of the Dar- 
danelles would not end with releasing the corn and oil 
of Russia. It is important to open a southern way 
for Russian exports; but the fall of Constantinople 
would do more than that. It would transform the 
whole position in the Balkans and in the Mediter- 
ranean. Its effect would be felt all through the East. 
The attack upon the Dardanelles is, indeed, of so 
great a consequence to the Allied Powers that serious 
and prolonged operations are entirely justified. The | 
first rule of war—that no strength should be wasted 
on secondary objects—does not apply to Constanti- | 
nople. 


or many of the Germans must be asked to live by 
bread alone. Moreover, there is always a large per- 
sonal equation of error in harvest figures. Germany is 
not starving; but the German Government is anxious. 
It is not altogether sure what the effect will be of a 
prolonged siege. At any rate it is accepting no risk 
at all. The smooth, swift way in which it has under- 
taken to feed the whole country with food-tickets is 
yet another instance of Germany’s genius for manage- 
ment upon one side and of docility on the other. 


Mr. Lloyd George told the House of Commons on 
Tuesday that there is at present no idea of floating a 
joint loan, even for the smaller States. The joint 
loan was a weak point in the arrangements discussed 


| at the late financial conference. A joint loan cannot 


The Dardanelles are intimately involved with the 
fortunes East and West of the Allies. We may 
be sure that the importance of the Dardanelles has not 
escaped the German officers who for four months have 
had time to barricade the gates of the East. This is 
no light or casual task which the Allied Fleets have 
entered upon. It is nothing less than the conquest 
by land and sea of one of the strongest natural de- 
fensive positions in the world. We must not expect 
a speedy and facile accomplishment of this under- 
taking. Having decided that it is a necessary move- 
ment, we can have no doubt that our leaders are pre- 
pared to carry it through with whatever forces, naval 
and military, are needed. There can be no question of 
under-equipping or under-manning an expedition whose 
success or failure involves so much. We may shortly 
see the Dardanelles become one of the most interesting 
of the regions of war. We can reasonably predict 
that there will shortly be more than a “‘ certain liveli- | 
ness in the A°gean. 


be raised without disadvantage to one or other of the 
parties. Quite possibly it may mean loss to all con- 
cerned. We discuss this matter elsewhere. The other 
points of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech were hardly 
controversial. The arrangements to ease the present 
financial blockade of Russia are admirable. The 
financial position of the Allies is now almost unassail- 
able. Mr. Lloyd George’s cheerful view is not un- 
reasonable. Speaking for Great Britain alone, he is 
entirely correct in claiming that our gold reserve is 
equal to any demand that is likely to be made upon it. 


We can only describe a statement of Sir Thomas 
Whittaker, M.P., in this House of Commons debate 
on finance as a deplorable statement: namely: that 
‘‘it is cheaper for us to help Russia to raise and 
equip three, four or five million more men than for us 
to provide and equip anything like that number our- 
selves’’. Great Britain, forsooth, is to buy her 


_ victory over or deliverance from Germany in hard coin! 


_ It is ‘‘ good business ”’ for our men of fighting age and 


It is important to be clear on the subject of Germany’s | 
supply of food. Germany is in no peril of starvation. | 
According to the official figures Germany can live , 


physique to stay at home and pile up the money bags 
and to pay Russia to shed the blood of her manhood 
for us! If we faced the war in that spirit, or in any- 
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san like it, we should go down and go under as a 
gation, and we should richly merit our fate. 


We are happy to print to-day a second communica- 
tion from Mr. Coulton on the raising of our armies. 
Mr. Coulton, ordinarily, would perhaps not be quite 
athome in the SarurDay Review, so far as politics are 
concerned; indeed he is well known to be a strong 
Liberal. But on the question that supremely matters 
to this country to-day he is out of favour with his 
Party, his arguments and logic being rather too strong 
and convincing to gratify the so-called voluntarists. 
We find it something of a privilege to print so power- 
ful a letter as his. 


We have felt warm sympathy with what Mr. Bonar 
Law and Lord Selborne have urged, in the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords respectively, as to 
Court Martials and the Navy: the Court Martial 
is the splendid old historic tradition of that Service, 
and we greatly dislike the idea of abandoning or leav- 

it in abeyance. We have been reticent in this 
matter only because we wished not to say the smallest 
word likely to convey a doubt about the efficiency and 
great worth of the Navy. But Lord St. Aldwyn set 
this matter in exactly the right light in his short 
speech this week in the House of Lords; and we hope 
now the custom will be quietly resumed. By the way, 
we are astonished that the Government at this time 
do not try to secure the immense experience and 
practical wisdom of a statesman like Lord St. Aldwyn : 
why do they not, for example, put the dangerous 
Welsh Church question of the moment into his hands? 
In the terribly difficult position the Government finds 
itself to-day it cannot afford to do without the ex- 
perience and understanding of any statesman because 
he is not of its particular party colour. The Govern- 
ment will certainly wreck itself if it insists on a policy 
of Cabinet conceit. 


The riot reported this week at Singapore is of no 
political or military importance. Its importance begins 
and ends in the unhappy death of the gallant officers 
and men who faced the mutineers. The mutiny was 
purely a regimental affair—-the sudden running wild 
of men with a departmental grievance. 


Everyone will approve of the Bill introduced by Sir 
John Simon on Tuesday to give the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge powers to meet the difficulties 
that are arising out of the War. These difficulties are 
due, of course, to the great part Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have chosen to play in the making of the new 
armies. ‘Iwo-thirds of the men at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are with the Colours, commoners, scholars, 
and fellows. This means that for the time being the 
finances of the Universities are entirely disorganised. 
The Universities are quite ready to meet all this dis- 
organisation and loss. They are not asking for money 
from the Treasury or the taxpayers. But they require 
to be able to make the best arrangements practicable 
for the setting in order of their finances; and this the 
new Bill will enable them to do. Certainly Oxford and 
Cambridge deserve every help that can be given them 
at this time. 


The Government’s aniline dye scheme, debated in 
the House of Commons on Monday, has few friends 
and many critics. This strange plan falls between 
many stools. It was criticised on the ground that 
tither the Board of Trade should not have intervened 
at all or should have intervened more effectually. Mr. 
Runciman had an explicit and convincing answer to 
those who desire the Government to do nothing at all, 
but none to those who censure the Government for not 
doing enough. The scheme, however, is to proceed, 
although even under pressure from the Board of Trade 
tot half the necessary capital has been subscribed. No 
Security is to be given to the subscribers that their 
Products will not be undersold by Germany after the 
war. Indeed, the Board of Trade specifically declare 


that if the users of aniline dyes who haye pledged 
themselves to purchase from the British producers for 
five years find they can buy more cheaply from Ger- 
many their pledge is thereby annulled. 


The pledge, therefore, is no pledge, and the Goyern- 
ment is still bound to the formula of buying in the 
cheapest market, despite its recognition of the necessity 
of encouraging this particular industry. The two 
things are self-contradictory, but the industry will 
apparently have to do the best it can during the war, 
and hope for better conditions after. A little more 
courage, and the Board of Trade might have achieved 
a great work for British industry; as it is, it has 
allowed itself to be ruled by words and phrases. The 
Government has here surely been guilty of folly and 
perversity. Mr. Asquith’s statement that he speaks 
during the war as a man of business and not as one 
acting from political prejudice appears in the light of 
this debate as a flourish merely. The debate on aniline 
dyes this week shows that the Government is still play- 
ing the game of Yellows and Blues, still disingenuous 
and thinking of lobbies and the Radical coccyx. 


Our notice is drawn to a singular correspondence 
between the ‘‘ British Weekly’’, the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle ’’ and Mr. John Lane, as to a translation of 
Sven Hedin’s new book on the war, which the Bodley 
Head is shortly to publish. Sven Hedin is a Swede 
who favours Germany and is petted by the Kaiser and 
his War Staff. The two papers mentioned have there- 
for concluded, it seems, that Sven Hedin’s book ought 
not to be issued here, and it is hinted that Mr. John 
Lane is—very nearly—trading with the enemy. 
Apparently it is quite patriotic to publish Bernhardi’s 
books or to publish Treitschke’s ; but it is the opposite 
to publish Sven Hedin’s. But why is it all right to 
publish the enemy pure and simple, yet all wrong to 
publish the neutral-enemy ? 


The riddle is too hard, and we give it up. Probably 
it is one of those riddles which have no answer— 
like the one in Frank Stockton’s tale, ‘‘ The Lady and 
the Tiger’’. A singular confusion of thought pre- 
vails over many of these questions, literary and other, 
touching on the War; and perhaps is especially 
noticeable among perverts, who before the war could 
not find a term endearing enough to apply to the 
Germans, and now cannot find a term half severe 
enough to apply to the Germans. As for Sven Hedin’s 
book, we shall read it, as we read Bernhardi’s; and it 
is quite a useful thing for English people to hear what 
not only the enemy but also the enemy’s pet is ‘‘ up to’”’. 
Whether the Swedish people and their Government will 
quite enjoy the publication of Sven Hedin’s book for 
the reading of this country is quite another matter: 
it is conceivable that they will wish he was in Siberia 
—a traveller, or even a State guest there. 


Sir William Eden died this week, and we think that 
we had better, for tribute to his gifts and disposition, 
rest content with the few words spoken of him by a 
friend in the Review this week. He was, of course, 
being a man of fastidious taste and rare refinement in 
many things, quite misunderstood. The stereotyped 
old faded stories about Whistler in connection with him 
only serve to give quite a false impression of the man. 


“Is thy cause of comfort failing? Rise and share 
it with another, 
And through all the years of famine it shall serve 
thee and thy brother ; 
Love divine will fill the storehouse, and thy handful 
still renew ; 

Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast 
for two. ; 
For the heart grows rich in giving, all its wealth is 

living grain ; 
Seeds which mildew in the garner, scatter’d, fill 
with gold the plain ’’. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE ONE SUPREME NEED. 


the country is thinking first this 
week of the German blockade by submarine : 
of the British and neutral ships bludgeonéd to death in 
British waters. We warned our readers last week 
that the German threat was not lightly to be regarded. 
The submarine menace is deadly, and it is entirely 
novel. The experts do not as yet quite know how to 
measure its gravity ; and it would be merely pretentious 
at this time for anyone not in the inmost counsels of 
the Admiralty to suggest or predict the exact conse- 
quences of the German blockade. 

But the moral for the country at large is simple. 
Germany, tooth and claw, is a menace to her enemies 
by land, sea, and air till she is brought to a strict 
account by the Allied Armies. We are driven again 
to realise what is the first and supreme need to-day, 
if the Allies are to win the war within a reasonable 
time before we become crippled in resources and trade. 

To-day the first supreme need is to get in great and 
greater abundance the able-bodied men of serviceable 
age for Lord Kitchener’s new armies: this and this 
above everything. 

The Government through their House of Commons 
spokesman in the matter—Mr. Tennant, Under Secre- 
tary of State for War—has definitely proclaimed that 
it will need every able-bodied man for the work before 
it. Suppose we do not go quite so far as this; even 
so, we must at least admit that the country—for its 
mighty task within the coming months—will need a 
matter of millions more men for its new armies now 
forming. If only the whole country could be brought 
to grip this plain, incontrovertible truth, what a great 
step forward it would be! But the truth has not yet 
fully dawned on everybody: many have, so far, only 
seen it in a kind of doubtful twilight: indeed, we fear 
there must still be a large number of people in our 
country who are more or less expending their thought, 
time, energies on comparatively inessential matters 
relating to the war. It is because we have noticed 
this, that we have refrained from much comment lately 
on such matters as, for example, (a) the German alien 
danger, and (b) the organising of various volun- 
teer bodies against invasion, etc. The spy and alien 
question is decidedly important, and we could wish that 
it had been dealt with by the Government in a less con- 
fusing manner, but the question of getting every fit 
man for the war is a thousand times more important. 

Again, the encouraging and organising of volun- 
teer bodies—always provided they are composed of 
men either well over the recruiting age for Lord Kit- 
chener’s Armies or of men disqualified for various 
reasons for service in those armies—is quite a praise- 
worthy patriotic activity in its way; just as is the 
encouraging of men—well over the recruiting age— 
for volunteer work as_ special constables. Such 
activity is a capital thing: it helps to bring all classes 
in the country well together and gives us all a feeling 
that we are doing our little, making our mite of con- 
tribution, towards the common weal. But directly we 
tend to concentrate on any comparatively inessential 
matters, we do real mischief to the main work and 
duty, the supreme need of the whole country and 
Empire to-day—the need of all able-bodied young 
men for Lord Kitchener’s Armies who are not working 
in Government factories. It must be borne in mind 
that, after all, in case of an invasion on a large 
scale—which frankly we do not expect just now— 


the enemy must be dealt with by the Territorig 
Forces which were raised for that purpose alone, ang 
which during the war have been greatly increased jn 
numbers. We have a force in them which ought ty 
be able to give an excellent account of itself in case 
an invasion on a large scale; and, at the best, irregular 
corps can only be regarded seriously as a secon 
line that might possibly be useful if the worst came ty 
the worst—though, personally, we cannot profess ty 
believe for a moment they could stand against , 
German army. 

It is absolutely essential that neither the voluntee, 
corps, nor the special constabulary, nor any othe 
unarmed, armed, or partially armed body of the kind 
should draw off strength or energy and_ public 
endeavour which should be devoted to the great bus. 
ness of making Lord Kitchener’s new armies over. 
whelmingly effective and strong. 

For offensive and defensive purposes the whole 
country should concentrate—-and, till the end has been 
secured, not cease to concentrate—on this one supreme 
need—men for the new armies. 

We do therefore earnestly advise all’ people and all 
papers who have an influence in the country to set 
aside largely, for the4ime being at any rate, such 
questions as those of the aliens, the various volunteer 
corps, the special constabulary, and so forth, and con. 
centrate, instead, on the question of how to get men 
now and in great abundance for Lord Kitchener's 
Armies. We believe there is left only one way of 
getting them at once and fairly and in all respects 
satisfactorily and in a statesmanlike and truly national 
way; and we have again and again urged that this 
way should be taken straightway. It would not disturb 
the trade of the country any more than voluntary or 
semi-voluntary recruiting, if it is to be effective, must 
necessarily disturb trade; and it would put a close to 
all bitterness and sense of unfairness and a close to 
horrible charges or insinuations of shirking and 
cowardice and so forth. Ifesany one has a better 
method, or as good a method, he should let the country 
know at once what it is. We are not, we confess, im- 
pressed by the argument that the Government alone 
should discuss and decide on the method as they alone 
have the true figures and facts. On the contrary, the 
facts are known and clear to the whole country: the 
country has lately had it from the Government spokes- 
man in the Commons, Mr. Tennant, that it needs all 
the men. Moreover, if we were to leave this matter 
wholly to the Government, we ought assuredly also 
to leave all manner of other matters relating to the 
war wholly to the Government. The Government, it 
might be urged, know far more than we can know about 
spies and aliens, and indeed almost every question 
that the papers and the public discuss to-day! We 
ought not, according to this line of argument, to speak 
of aniline dyes—for the Government ought to have, 
far more than any person or paper can have, the true 
facts and figures about these dyes. Really the thing 
is quite impracticable; and it is assuming, if not 4 
divine right, at least a divine knowledge and wisdom 
—and will—in the Government which they would 
hardly care to claim for themselves. The theory is 
unsound and we cannot possibly subscribe to it 
We think the Duke of Somerset was perfectly right and 
patriotic in criticising the Government frankly and 
severely as he did in a letter to the ‘‘ Morning Post” 
this week; and, what is more, we were very much 
impressed by the matter as well as the straight, direct 
manner of his complaints. 
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Governments, especially Governments that have 
trained themselves strictly on peace principles, may 
well require, when involved in a great and extremely 
dificult war, from time to time the spur; they may 
require encouragement and direction too. It would 
be a most risky, even a reckless, thing to give them 
a perfectly loose rein and let them go whither they 
choose or whither they are drifted. This Government 
evidently would like to know what the country as a 
whole thinks of the principle of obligatory or national 
and compulsory service: it cannot learn what the 
country thinks if those who speak and write with any 
authority and sense of responsibility in the country sit 
on the fence and say nothing. 


THE PRIME OF THE NEW ARMIES. 


T is six months since the first recruits came in and 
we watched in the London parks the assembling 

of the new armies. The bulk of these recruits are 
waiting yet to take their place in the fighting line. 
Meantime they have become, or are rapidly becoming— 
An Army. They are the bright new weapon shortly to 
be added to the armoury of the Allies—a weapon forged 
with energy and skill. When, in the opinion of its 
makers and assayers, the weapon is known to be ready, 
there is no doubt at all that, whatever the fortunes of 
war, a blow memorable in history will be struck at 
theenemy. The impatience of many anxious observers 
of the war during the long agony of Belgium and the 
late pause in France must often have been moderated 
by the thought of the great work which has for six 
months been steadily going forward in our camps, and 
billets, and barracks. That work has been steadfast 
and heroic. We started war with an Expeditionary 
Force, a force that has won an immortal place in the 
story of the Great War, but a force where every man 
had to do the work of many. It was one of the finest 
small armies ever sent into the field; but it was not 
on the modern scale. We realised that legions were 
necessary ; and soon we shall enter into this European 
war, not, alas! with the full striking power of the 
tation, but at least with armies that yet may prove 
a1 important factor in a decisive campaign—armies 
filed with high hope and hardened by toil and hardship. 
These armies hold a curiously intimate place in the 
country’s: interest. The interest of the nation in the 
mw armies is quite unlike its interest in the Navy. 
The Navy is by tradition secure. The country’s joy 
and pride in the Navy is joy and pride in the eldest- 
born. It would be an incalculable disaster if the Navy 
were to break; but it is hardly a conceivable disaster. 
The country assumes—it cannot help assuming—that 
the Navy is supreme in strength and skill. That is a 
tradition—an act of necessary faith. Our attitude to 
the Navy is determined by the fact that the Navy has 
always been regarded as our necessary weapon. It is 
a weapon tried by centuries of use; and in its present 
form it is the fruit of the treasure and thought of a 
generation. The new armies are in a different case. 
y are a weapon snatched when the battlefield was 
already set, the fruit of a sudden necessity. A rush of 
tovel energy has gone to their making; and the 
country’s interest in them is an interest in something 
splendid but incalculable. Men have rushed forward 
fo make good the weak place in our armour neglected 
by their rulers in time of peace. Their enterprise has 
Mit a dash of opportunism, of adventurous temporisa- 
ton, which appeals to the fancy. We are content to 
fest in the Navy; but we are breathless to watch the 


Ntw armies. What will be their share in the Great 
War? No one who has seen anything of their making 
and training doubts that their share in the war will 


ng great advantage and honour to the Allies’ cause. 
Nere have necessarily been confusion, delay, and 


disappointment in the equipping and drilling of the 
- armies; for armies are not extemporised in a 
‘w months without taxing the loyalty and patience of 


| 


all who bear a part. More especially this extemporisa- 
tion has heavily taxed the loyalty and patience of the 
devoted men who have come forward and taken on 
themselves the burden—a burden which our Govern- 
ment has dodged—of filling the ranks as fast, hitherto, 
as the Departments can deal with them. The motto 
of the Departments in dealing with the new armies 
has had to be the motto of Ahenobarbus : 
‘* Every moment 
Serves for the matter that is then born in’t’’. 


But the first scramble is now forgotten; and we see 
everywhere the signs of a finish to the first part of 
the task begun in August of last year. 

We have always insisted that the Great War is a 
war by land. Germany can only be met upon the 
Rhine, in Silesia, and among the Masurian Lakes. 
Belgium has to be restored, and can only be restored 
by the Armies of France and Great Britain. We must 
not be misled by the partiality of British Ministers 
each for his own department. Mr. Churchill naturally 
claims that the Navy is our decisive weapon in the 
war. Mr. Lloyd George has claimed that the “ silver 
bullets ’’ will win. But the whole truth is not either 
in Mr. Churchill or in Mr. Lloyd George. Without the 
Navy and without wealth we should undoubtedly 
perish; but these are not the vital weapons of offence 
required at this moment upon the Isére. The fortunes 
of this war, if we are to see the conclusion come 
ere we are crippled, are upon land. Again Great 
Britain, to keep her high place as an island Power, has 
to go upon the Continent with armies. Again the fallacy 
is exposed which thinks of England as a Power shut 
away from all the perils of neighbour States by the 
sea. No sooner was war declared than we were com- 
pelled to accept the old military policy of adventure. 
How immediately the nation concentrated upon raising 
and equipping an army, ‘“‘for the duration of the 
war ”’, will hereafter be one of the great stories to be 
added to that English chronicle which was started 
under the quill of Alfred King of Wessex. One of the 
strange things to be recorded by future historians is 
how the whole outlook of the British people was 
changed by the outbreak of war. At one moment 
Parliament and the Press were discussing, as a ques- 
tion of principle, whether Great Britain was, or was 
not, to be regarded as a military Power. There was 
a school that measured our military needs solely by 
the possibility or prospect of a ‘‘raid’’ upon our 
coasts. Then, strangely, not a word, at least not a 
responsible word, more was heard of this discussion. 
Suddenly it had become academic. Spontaneously it 
was realised that new armies were necessary. There 
are, of course, a few talkers and writers, out of touch 
and temper with the time, who confusedly regard the 
new armies as a kind of luxurious addition to our 
good work—a little exceeding the bond of our obliga- 
tion to ourselves and our Allies. But these fuddled 
decadents speak virtually for themselves alone. The 


/ nation as a whole knows that the new armies are 


necessary. It has not argued about them, or had a 
single doubt of their necessity. There is only one 
thing possible to be done in war, and that is the utmost 
thing within the country’s power. That is true of 
any war. More particularly is it true of a war with 
the greatest military organisation of modern times. 
The truth was recognised by the British nation without 
intervention or urgent advice of its political leaders. 
It was recognised instinctively, and out of that recog- 
nition the new armies have sprung. } 
Given the conditions in August last the new armies 
are a miracle. The two primary conditions were (a) a 
state of absolute unreadiness in men, equipment, machin- 
ery, organisation and armament for anything like a mili- 
tary policy, and (b) the resolution of political Ministers to 
dodge as long as possible any systematic plan of recruit- 
ing, to leave the country without a leading word as 
to its obligations, and to allow the new armies to grow 
at the discretion of the volunteer. Starting with these 
conditions—the second of which still holds true—the 


new armies were clearly marked for failure, unless 
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this failure were redeemed by the devotion and zeal 
of their makers and of the soldiers to be made. The 
splendid success of the new armies means that first 
to last they are the fruit of a national inspiration. 
They have taken doubtless the best youth and brain 
of the country. They are alert and alive in every 
company and battalion. 

We may be sure that the new armies are not watched 
alone by their own people. They are a pledge to our 
Allies that Great Britain has entered into the war 
without reserve. We are not less committed to 
sacrifice than Belgium, whose country has been torn 
away; than France, whose territory is invaded and 
wasted; than Russia, whose frontiers have for six 
months wavered from the Niemen to the Vistula. 
The new armies are an earnest of the pledge— 
spoken, written, and confirmed many times between 
the Allied Powers—that the present war is a national 
war to be fought to a finish. To complete this pledge, 
whose fulfilment in part the new armies have volun- 
tarily taken upon themselves, one thing alone is now 
necessary. The national war must be made in all things 
national. At present it is a national war fought on 
behalf of the nation by volunteer deputies. We have to 
assure to our new volunteer armies a continuous flow 
of trained and equipped reserves. We owe it to the 
armies which have made themselves that at once we 
should concentrate upon and scientifically set about the 
armies which have yet to be made. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


ROM the start of the war it has been well for 
many reasons to dwell rather on the need of 
armies in the field than on the need of husbanding 
our financial resources. We have always had the 
money and we have not had the armies. Also we are 
competent to use our money to the best advantage. 
Great Britain has put some of her best brain into 
finance, just as the Germans have put theirs into mili- 
tary science. Our credit is the best in the world; our 
banks are the most ably and cautiously managed. 
We are able to say, without misgiving, on the strength 
of opinions held by the highest and most intimately 
implicated experts in finance, that the financial position 
of Great Britain at this moment is entirely sound. 
Finance is not the weak place in our armour. Finan- 
cially we are better prepared for a long war than our 
enemy. Our gold reserve is adequate: Mr. Lloyd 
George was entirely correct in saying that it is enough 
to meet any demand that is likely to be made upon it. 
Securities are safe except for the inevitable wear and 
tear and waste of a period of war. The banks, as their 
late reports have shown, are not only secure, they are 
even ready to adventure into all kinds of special activity. 
The more cautious firms wrote off considerable sums 
in January against a possible future depreciation of 
their securities, but this was purely a precautionary 
measure. 

Our position, in a word, is sound; and, we must 
add, it has every need to be sound. Germany has pre- 
pared herself for war for forty years, gradually 
equipping and organising a military machine efficient 
in all points at enormous labour and cost. The Allies 
have now to expend in as many months the money 
which Germany has expended in whole decades. 
Neither Russia, nor France, nor Great Britain had, or 
has yet, anything like the superb equipment of their 
antagonist. We have to spend money lavishly and 
continually in the common cause, and our position 
would be hopeless if our joint wealth were not equal 
to the demand it has to meet. 

The arrangements just concluded to use to the best 
common advantage the financial resources of the Allies 
are now fairly clear. The original weak point was the 
joint loan. A joint loan between Powers whose credit 
is not upon exactly the same level is the worst possible 
way of raising money. Suppose there are two parties 
to the loan. The first party may be able to raise money 
at five per cent. The second party may not be able to 


raise money under six per cent., its credit being less 
good than the credit of the first party. If the ty, 
parties issue a joint loan one of two things will happe, 
Either the loan will be floated at six per cent., in whic, 
case the first party will be paying more for its money 
than it need, or the loan will be raised at less than sy 
per cent., in which case the banks and financiers why 
are accustomed to get a full six per cent. from the 
second party will be making less profit than they are 
accustomed to make, a position which they may ng 
be ready to accept. The difficulties in the way of 
a joint loan do not end here, but almost all the difj. 
cultics are due to the difference in the credit of the 
parties whose chief consequences we have briefly 
described. There is only one advantage to set off the 
very serious weaknesses of a joint loan. France is abk 
more successfully than England to induce the small 
people to come in and take up her national loans. The 
small people in England do not, notoriously, take to 
this kind of investment. The last war loan was a clear 
evidence of this. A joint loan of France and England 
would bring in more small investors than two separate 
loans of England and France. But this advantage does 
not compensate for the waste in other directions. [t 
is well that the joint loan should be given up by the 
Government, both on the big and little scale. 

The measures taken to relieve the financial conges- 
tion of Russia are admirable. Russia is suffering 
financially from blockade. Her material wealth js 
shut up behind the Dardanelles The result of this is 
that her credits abroad have been gradually depleted, 
Russia has to buy heavily at a time when she is pro 
hibited from selling—-that is the root explanation of 
her present difficulties. There are two ways of 
helping Russia, and both are being taken. One 
is to establish credits abroad on her behalf by loan, 
or by arrangements for easing an exchange—matters 
which Mr. Lloyd George has already explained to 
the House. The other is to open a way for her 
exports. This last enterprise is very shortly to 
be undertaken. The opening of the Dardanelles 
would relieve Russia almost immediately, but this, 
of course, is a serious undertaking, not to be 
brought off casually as a mere incident of the war. It 
is not a question of detaching a few cruisers and 
dropping a few shells into Constantinople. The 
Government realises this clearly enough; but we do not 
think the public have quite grasped how grave a pro- 
blem here confronts the Allies. 
on too rapid or easy an opening of the way for the 
exports of Russia. The wheat ships of Russia, when 
they arrive upon the open sea—as we firmly trust 
that they will—will mean more than a fall in the price 
of corn. They will mean that one of the most diff 
cult problems of the war has brilliantly been solved. 
Meantime we may perhaps allow ourselves to reflect 
that Germany also is suffering a blockade which can- 
not fail to affect her credit. Finance is a weaker place 
in the German armour than any we have yet been able 
to find. The German banks must already acutely feel 
the strain, because the German banks tend to rely 
upon active and profitable industry for their stability 
far more directly than do the English banks. The 
German banks will finance any man of business in 
whom they have faith almost regardless of the security 
he has to offer. Their only security is the success and 
ability of their borrowing client. This German system 
acts in time’of peace frequently to the detriment of 
British trade, which is, of course, denied the easy 
credit that the German trader so readily commands. 
But in time of crisis the British system of security and 
cover is justified. 

Nevertheless, we cannot afford to give away any 
point of the financial game. The war may yet have 
many surprises and hazards in store for the Allies. 
We must play for safety and a prolonged struggle. 
Let there be economy and a strict audit-—as public 4 
is practicable at a time when financial control is almost 
entirely out of the hands of Parliament. To this neces 


sity for economy and vigilance we may return agail. 
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ai Meantime there are a few small matters concerning the i j : i 
being | “et . ning motives of convenience, but because they believed them- f 
organisation of our charity that might well be | selves legally by them. Thus the 
II happen attended to without delay. Is it not time to make a | tomary’’ rules of international law. Customs and 1 
, in whi ch full and soy = completely authoritative Statement | usages of this sort have been from time to time modi- 
its eg voces Bret: done, and is being done, with the | fied, extended, or reconciled by express agreement 
S than six great national Fund? The public, roughly, only knows | between the Powers; and although, owing to the 
ciers Why that there is such a Fund, that it stands in the name | absence of any right vested in a majority to bind a 
from th the Prince of Wales, and that it amounts to the | minority, Hague Conferences might be expected to be 
- they are yast sum of four million pounds odd. These few naked | gatherings where, in the language of “ Cranford ”’, 
may ng facts represent the sum total of the public’s knowledge | each. delegate took the tune he knew best and sang it 
e way if the matter; and we think the time has been reached to his own satisfaction, a considerable body of inter- 
the diff when some illuminating statement should be made as | 24tional law has been created by convention. 
it of the how, and by whom exactly, it is being distributed ; Therefore the laws of war and neutrality are both 
brie what classes of individuals and charitable ‘customary ’’ and conventional ’’, and represent a 
et Off the organisations are being relieved by it; and what is the | Compromise between opposing interests and principles. 
ce is abk proportion—amongst these individuals—as between Each nation at war desires to do all in its power w 
he smal the families of soldiers and sailors and the families of harm the enemy and by this means to achieve victory ; 
ns. The civilians in distress. Why should there not even be a this desire is restrained by the desire to retain the 
take tp weekly or monthly statement as to this great Fund? goodwill of nations at peace, and by a deep-rooted 
s a clear Why not have regular despatches from the seat of dis- moral feeling that as little suffering should be caused 
England tress—clearly and simply written for the benefit of the | to sentient beings as is compatible with victory. ‘‘ Les 
separate public intelligence—as we are to have regular _ nations doivent se faire dans la paix le plus de bien 
age does dispatches from the seat of war? et dans la guerre le moins de mal qu’il est possible.”’ 
ons. Ii In saying this we are not for a moment suggesting | By one of the delightful ironies of history this admirable 
) by the that there is anything improper in the management | sentiment was formulated by Talleyrand in a letter to 
of this matter, or in the distribution of the money: | Napoleon. Every neutral, on the other hand, desires 
conges. very far from it: our point is that the public knows no | that its ordinary intercourse with belligerents and with 
ufferin more about the matter—which is one of magnitude and other neutrals should be disturbed as little as possible, 
ealth . highest importance—than it knows of the working or and that its rights as a sovereign state should be 
E this is the constitutional theory of the Bank of England. The | respected. ‘ 
epléted state of mind of the average intelligent person in this | Thus two processes are discovered. The rules of 
p~—— matter is simply chaotic—he—or she—k othi | war as between enemy states, especially those which 
1S pro- apy tre e—knows nothing; regulate the conduct of land warfare, have tended, 
tion af as a rule he does not know who runs it or for whom | ially duri he half of the ni th 
ave precisely it was started. We hope that the res ible | 
ponsible century, to become more humane. But the laws of 
One authorities will soon draw up and publish a perfectly | : : 
lear : ly neutrality have developed somewhat differently. At 
y loan, | “lar account of the Fund, and so educate the public | first neutral right little ted by belligerent 
as to one of the most gigantic charitable | 
matters en euathiite Inled 818 able movements | and neutrals as little understood their duty. A nation 
ned to Final oa ould Lik at war was often permitted “‘ to raise soldiers and sea- 
for her bl € to say a word or two about | men by beat of drum within the kingdoms, countries 
rtly to ae * oo As aritab e enterprises of a financial nature | and cities of the neutral state, and to hire men of war 
lanelles “a aa n our view the thing is in danger of being | and ships of burden”. Gradually, however, neutral 
it this, oh af er overdone. No new charity in this country on | rights and duties were evolved, not uniformly but by 
to be 6 —- of our Allies should, from this time forth | alternating periods of progress and relapse. Practice 
ar. It rwndive of the war at any rate, be allowed to start | shows that the rules governing belligerent rights have 
is an without the official licence of the Foreign Embassies or | been relaxed in favour of neutrals, or made more 
The Consulates concerned. Some kind of State control or | stringent in the interest of a state at war, according to 
do not surveillance has become quite necessary in the matter the distribution of world power between combatant and 
a pro of war charities, for the saying that a fool and his | non-combatant nations prevailing at the time. Thus 
count f, Money are soon parted is quite as true in time of war during the Napoleonic wars the laws of neutrality were 
‘or the as in time of peace; and we do not want a shilling of perverted by belligerents, whereas during the last cen- 
when charity money to be squandered or spirited away. | tury, when the majority of the great powers at any 
ae There are very many matters of this nature that want given time were at peace, the liberty of the combatant 
> price supervision to-day; we should like to see a live busi- | nations was considerably curtailed. The nucleus of 
t diffi ness side and a scientific and organising side of the fixed and undisputed principles about which practice 
od. Government developed. The State, it seems to us, | has revolved represents the customary international law 
reflect needs replenishing to-day with some new intelligence | of neutrality. Similar influences have moulded the 
h coe and enterprise: we do not want more old hacks and | form of those rules witch have been made by express 
- place camp suttlers that have often been tried and found | 28teement. They point almost invariably to a com- 
n able more or less wanting. We prefer fresh and vigorous | promise, the terms of which have been largely dictated 
ly feel brains. | by the relative political position and requirements of 
o rely the consenting states. ee 
ability There is no supreme authority, irresistible and 
The THE LAW OF REPRISALS. inteon to enforce the rules of “rere law. 
in Self-help ’’, writes an eminent jurist, and interven- 
curity [By 4 SCHOLAR. on the part of other states which sympathise with 
so HEN once States have resolved to submit their | the wronged one are the means by which the rules of 
ystem : differences to the decision of armed force | the law of nations can be, and actually are, enforced ”’. 
nt of international law has no alternative but to recognise | Since this is so, the sanction of an international rule 
easy the existence of war, independently of the justice of its | at any particular time can only be discovered by sur- 
vands. _— Approaching it somewhat in the same spirit | veying diplomatically the many infidences at work in 
y and as the doctor of medicine approaches disease, inter- | the Councils of Nations. In such a war as the present, 
7 national Jaw then attempts to regulate and improve | when the greater states of Europe are in arms, the 
. “s conditions under which it is carried on. The rules | intervention of third Powers in aid of law is less to be 
" have of war and neutrality have come into being by the | anticipated, and the sanction of law is thereby impaired. 
ATlies. — process as all the law of nations. Certain usages | If, therefore, the intervention of independent states 
iggke. ave sprung up, at first unmarked, in the inevitable | cannot be invoked with success, or if for any reason 
ic as —— of state and state; the growth of civilisation | it is unlikely that the fear of such intervention will 
ree - —— and extended these usages; and after the | exercise a restraining influence on the offender, the 
etl ee pong ar a been tacitly clothed with the | nation aggrieved must itself take the vindication of 
gain. for ar o thee obiigation. Thereafter states con- | law into its own hands. Although the sufferer is often 
to them no longer from mere habit or from | jll-qualified to wield the sword of retribution, although 
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retaliation, if prompted by anger and unmeasured in | interests of future world-peace and to impose upon § gontint 
application, generally provokes further illegality, a | our foe our own ideas of morality. The contest to J the da 
time must come—it may have come already—when | either side is one of political annihilation or supremacy, § pillion 
reprisals are not only legal according to the law of | We make a grave error if we belittle the strength of in the 
nations, but are also essential to its vindication. When | our enemy or underrate his power of opposition, men \ 
and how reprisals ought to be made are questions which | What better proof of the splendid spirit of the Teuton 9} gonfro 
only a statesman can decide; when a good case has | than that afforded by the recent hammer blows in East 9 and v 
arisen for retaliation, the law does not fetter the choice | Prussia, delivered, according to report, by armies a fing 
of means: to do so would be dangerous to its own | created out of the new formations, containing men and § jg ind 
existence. In the sober language of the British Note, | youths raised, trained, and equipped since the from 
‘it is impossible for one belligerent to depart from | beginning of the war? It requires more than ordinary worke 
rules and precedents and for the other to remain bound | military virtues in troops raised from raw material to metho 
by them’’. A nation’s advisers may from motives of | take the offensive against veterans, and in a measure systen 
policy and regard for the support and respect of the | to succeed. Not an hour can this material have been 4 sere 
nations not at war overlook for a considerable time the | out of sight of leader and instructor since the individual man | 
illegal acts of the enemy and abide by the strict rules | figured in the ranks. No happy week-ends or Christ- centur 
of law. They may even relax these rules in favour of | masing for the man destined for the war machine of War? 
a neutral. They will consider, for example, not only | Germany. Unlike the men of voluntarily raised armies, nation 
whether the ‘‘ Dacia’’ can be legally condemned, or | who have to be humoured and handled tactfully or they draw 
whether the cargo of the ‘‘ Wilhelmina ’’ is legally | would not play up at all, the recruits of the Kaiser step the w 
contraband, but also whether it is politically expedient | into the mould and apparently in six months are out | 
to seize the one ship and condemn the cargo of the | deemed of a sufficiently hardened steel to cross are t 
other, and they will be guided in their conclusions by | bayonets with the veterans of the Czar. It is an makir 
considerations not legal but diplomatic. But the time | object lesson, especially to England, who has had to ing a 
must come when our enemy cannot be longer allowed | create armies behind the shield afforded by the Lill lion © 
to pursue a course of open illegality while remaining, | putian force of her brave Regulars, and an example to a sor 
in the words of Mr. Churchill, ‘‘ herself protected by | our rulers, who will have again ere long to face a many 
the bulwark of international instruments which she has | reformed military system. Ali honour to those patriotic capat 
utterly repudiated and defied, and which we, much to | two million or so of young Britons who have come founc 
our detriment, have respected’’. If neutral states are | forward to fight in the nation’s cause. But we want wome 
unable or unwilling, in the interest of law, to exact | three million, we are told, and yet men _ hesitate. and | 
reparation from our enemy, they cannot deny us the | ‘‘ Every man will be needed,’’ we are informed in the harb« 
right to exact such reparation for ourselves. The pro- | nation’s council-chamber by a responsible official, and told : 
gress of the law of nations demands that a penalty | he is right. Thrice in six months has success been for | 
should be paid for flagrant lawlessness, and history | denied to our arms for the want of more “big for 
shows that the law, if flouted, is usually revenged. battalions ’’. We need not labour the story of the time 
sad occasions when retreat was imposed upon us hithe 
in the opening days of war, the penalty of the :.. 
inability of putting only a half of our promised . 
THE GREAT WAR. strength into the struggle. The fruits of victory TI 
APPRECIATION (NO. 30) By VIEILLE MousTACcHe. again denied upon the Aisne; the terrible  sacri- as a 
“Le bon Di or —_ d », | fices of a one-to-four struggle in the lines south of scrip 
Ypres. We must make a positive certainty of success man 
AR dispels all illusions. We are gradually | in the next step forward. We cannot afford to tempt at le 
beginning to realise what victims of deception | Providence again; the time has come for putting faith auth 
we have been to the idea that diplomacy can take the | in the means advocated in the French proverb that serv 
place of arms, and to recognise that the burden of arms | opens this letter. In the appreciation (No. 17) of gual 
for the purposes of world-peace is the task of the man- | 28 November 1914 I ventured to submit a scheme for batt 
hood of a nation. The French proverb above quoted is | governing the system under which the required num- have 
perhaps more prophetic of the present and of the future | bers should be drawn for service. The output monthly have 
than correct in its aspect of history in the past. Rome | of the Departments in their ability to arm, clothe, and but 
with its disciplined legions faced and conquered vastly | equip men was the factor that should regulate the year 
superior numbers. Frederick and the splendid army | intake of recruits. It is no secret that we have been latte 
which he inherited was invariably in a minority against | performing more than our fair task in equipping our wou 
the Powers of Europe. The Japanese, with inferior | Allies. We were not the only nation that was guilty the 
numbers, have triumphed over their adversaries. The | of unreadiness for war, and we share with others the alre 
Dervish hordes at Omdurman outnumbered us by ten consequent penalty of aggression which unprepared- our 
to one. When mobility on the battlefield is denied | ness invariably invites. We have, both of us Allies in ing 
owing to the impossibility of manceuvre, then this all- | the West, had our punishment, but we have no inten- laur 
important element of success must be replaced by some | tion of taking it lying down. Ere long our Depart- Wa 
other substitute and we begin to realise the value of | ments should be able to meet fourfold requirements for and 
numbers in the field. We British are fighting for two | our own Army, and the moment that they can do so the 
purposes, for ourselves and for European liberty. We | should be anticipated by having recruits ready to hand mat 
are not strangers to such a cause for combat. Our | to complete our numbers and fill up the cadres that we mer 
history reminds us of the days of Philip the Second, of | are told we must possess. It will, as I suggested, be It i 
Louis the Fourteenth, of Napoleon, when England not | unwise to impose obligatory service in the field for that 
only championed, but won, the cause of independence | active work upon men under the age of 20; the false a 
for the lesser nations of the continent of Europe. A | economy of using immature men under war conditions of | 
far more powerful military tyrant has arisen than either | has already made itself apparent. the 
of these potentates, and the doctrine of the German If it be true that war dispels illusions it is equally =e 
teaching for nigh half a century has been now openly | true that war cements social and political differ- 
declared that war is anything but an anachronism. | ences. Successful war, as we learn by history, makes ou 
We English consider war an evil, and rightly so. We, | for political strength. A century ago Germany was to 
who look upon it as immoral, are up against an enemy | broken up into nigh five hundred Principalities. We _ 
who has been taught to consider it as essentially moral. | know her now, united she stands, divided she falls. ol 
‘‘ There is no discharge in this war’’ unless we put | It is thus with us. The divergent strands of our own re 
forth the full man power of the nation, for we | social and political lines have been coiled into a rope , 
are now able to realise that we are face to face | with almost the consistency and strength of a cable. vet 
with an entire nation of warriors. It is our busi- | We do not dream of non-success in our war venture, res 
ness to meet this challenge to a+ duel in the | buta day of trouble is before us, and the longer the war nN 
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continues the greater will be the agitation. That day is 
the day of demobilisation of an army of nigh three 
million men. A social revolution almost stares us 
in the face on the day when armies of disarmed 
men who have fought the battles of the Empire 
confront armies of men who have shirked the issue 
and who, strong in their right to decline to lift 
a finger in the nation’s cause, hold ail the plums 
in industrial life. Let us save these latter workers 
from the reproach and slur of their future fellow- 
workers, for if we do not anticipate by some means a 
method for that purpose we shall live to repent it. The 
system suggested in my letter above alluded to affords 
a screen for an answer to the question which every 
man will ask of his neighbour for the next half- 
century, ‘‘And where were you during the Great 
War?’’ It will save the shame of evasion of a 
national duty if the reply can be made, ‘‘I was 
drawn by ballot for service when required, but 
the war terminated before I was called up”. With- 
out question nigh some million of our workers 
are toiling at industries which materially assist in 
making for victory to our arms. They are perform- 
ing an Imperial duty. Without question nigh two mil- 
lion of our workers are toiling at industries which have 
a sordid personal and pecuniary motive and which in 
many cases can be undertaken by men physically in- 
capable of bearing arms, and not infrequently can be 
found at some work which can be carried on by capable 
women. We may even question whether our municipal 
and county corporations are not unwittingly creating 
harbours of refuge for the shirker. In one county I am 
told some 450 men are employed in building an asylum 
for lunatics, which work affords a temporary asylum 
for nigh some 150 able-bodied men. Is it not 
time we hung up the tinkering methods we have 
hitherto employed to fill our ranks and to raise our 
armies and embarked on a _ system that spells 
“thorough 

The hateful word ‘‘ Conscription’’, used by some 
as a political cry, is not at all what we want. Con- 
scription allows of a substitute to take the place of the 
man whose number has been drawn for service. Thus 
at least it was interpreted in the days of Napoleon, the 
author of the scheme. The liability of obligatory 
service on the manhood of a nation is the only safe- 
guard for the nation’s peace, and that should be the 
battle-cry of all parties who would stave off war. We 
have worked miracles in six months, but we should 
have reached peace by now had our splendid material 
but had within it the training of a previous half- 
year. Doubly strong would it have been with this 
latter advantage, for no strange officer or N.C.O. 
would have met strange privates on the threshold of 
the bloody gates of war. We know what this war has 
already cost us in the casualties among the flower of 
our Army. The sacrifice in lives due to imperfect train- 
ing of men and officers in our new armies when 
launched across the Channel is not to be estimated. 
War takes the heaviest of tolls from the inexperienced, 
and it would be folly, if we mean success, to ignore 
the necessity of having ready trained and ample 
material to fill the gaps, and it is imperative that the 
men should be available immediately they are required. 
It is much to be hoped that, in any future scheme 
that may be entertained for the purpose of creating 
a ‘national reserve’’ behind the Regular Army 
of the country, no half-hearted measures for training 
the men will be adopted. Further, that when 
such a force is raised it must be made to understand 
that, where there are enemies of the Empire to be 
found, there must the men of this force be expected 
to go and seek them. There must be no “ parish 
pump ’’ limit permitted to the scope of trial-at-arms 
for the young manhood of the country. Let our Volun- 
tary Training Corps in their many thousands become 
duly recognised for this service and embodied with the 
veterans of the existing ‘‘ National Reserve ’’ who have 
responded to the call to arms. Surely we can thereby 


create a Home Defence Army capable for the purpose 
and strong enough to free our able-bodied youths to 


carry our arms to hostile frontiers which in an Island 

Power must always be found across the seas. We have, 

unfortunately, now locked up within our shores some 

fine material both in Army staffs, officers and men who 

should be quite fitted to act somewhere nearer to 

the foe than they are now. We shall probably in re- 

modelling our forces bury for ever the makeshift hand- 

to-mouth system hitherto employed for simple pro- 

tective purposes. The method of raising and training 

the Territorial Forces in the initial recruit stage that 
obtains in peace is absolutely opposed to the first prin- 
ciples of education in a soldier. The man comes whet 

he likes and goes when he likes. He suits himself— 
a system which strikes at the very root of all discipline, 

for discipline, rightly interpreted, means the subservi- 
ence of the individual will to the will of a superior. 

Nothing can be more gratifying to the nation than to 
read in dispatches the high meed of praise that has 
been bestowed upon those units of the Territorial Force 
whose training justified their being selected for trial in 
the fire of war. The very fact of the trial having 
been accorded to so few units justified the critic in 
drawing attention to the unevenness in the quality of 
the force as an Army machine. The units themselves 
have, of course, been duly cared for and nursed up to 
the task required of them by the capable commanders 
under whom they are serving. The trials before us are, 
we fear, of a much higher nature. That the citizen 
force will confront them with enthusiasm there is no 
doubt, but, as a general in the field rightly remarks, 
“‘enthusiasm can never quite take the place of 
discipline ’’. Fortunately, at the conclusion of this war 
we shall have barracks enough and to spare for the 
passage of the able-bodied youth of the country through 
a military mill for such a period as should ensure that 
they can take their place in war as befits the Briton, and 
that weapons ample in number for the purpose shall be 
within their reach. If it be correct that von Hinden- 
burg’s splendid successes in East Prussia were the 
rewards of troops raised since the beginning of the 
war, we have an object-lesson as to the amount of 
training required for our future second-line Army. 
We must not, however, imagine for one minute that 
the ideals of discipline in the two nations are equal. 
The British youth has to tread many steps up the 
ladder of military training before he reaches the 
same level of platform from which the Teuton 
starts, trained sufficiently to obedience and order to 
take his place among his comrades in the Nation in 
Arms. We can begin this education in our schools and 
save much anxiety and trouble to our future officers, 
but that is a matter for the social reformer and the 
politician. No soldier would care to look upon such 
effort as more than the foundation upon which to rear 
a military machine adequate to our needs. 

There is no middle way in raising, creating and 
training armies. In every branch of science the gap 
between the amateur and the professional widens day 
by day. That is the great lesson of the hour. In the 
study of the science of war the breach reaches danger- 
point when men, strangers to war, are hustled into the 
profession of arms and the manhood of the country is 
put to the extreme test of national virtue. . 

We are learning at the expense of our Russian Allies _ 
the value not only of ‘“‘ big battalions’’, but of the 
ability of ‘‘ springing ’’ them upon an enemy with all 
the element of surprise. Our efforts will have to equal 
those of our adversary and to surpass them if we are 
to hope for success. He knows as well as we do that 
we are not yet ready for the task. We must await 
with patience the hour when we are ready to move; but 
when that hour strikes let the blow be not only smash- 
ing in its effect but have behind it all the force that 
goes to reap the fruits of a continuous victory. 


Tue SEAS. 


The official secrecy which clouds the operations of 
our Armies is unfortunately not shared by our Naval 
Board. The long-range fight with the outer forts of . 
the Dardanelles may have, it is much to be hoped, some 
purpose for a combined naval and military operation. 
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Was it necessary, however, to advertise to our enemies 
the composition of the Allied Fleets? The world now 
knows where our smartest battle-cruiser, fresh from its 
laurels in the South Atlantic, is disporting itself. A 
hostile armed merchant cruiser, the ‘‘ Kronprinz 
Wilhelm ’’, in the absence of the ‘‘ Inflexible’’, reaps 
a fine harvest in the waters freed from a powertul 
enemy. Doubtless there are less valuable and equally 
swift craft in search of the German whose movements 
have been so elusive; but why let him know his best 
enemy is in another sea? The auxiliary of good air 
observation has been of supreme value in this battle in 
the Aigean Sea of ship v. shore guns. Outranged, of 
course, were the guns of the forts of Sedd-el-Bhar and 
Kum Kale; but what an economy of ammunition since 
the days of Alexandria in 1882 by the use of air 
observers! A minimum of direct hits were made upon 
the Egyptian guns in the latter war. In fact, with all 
the vaunted vainglory of our naval achievement on that 
day, by far the greater damage to the hostile guns and 
carriages was made by wane Beers and gun cotton. 

While the Armies in both the Western and Eastern 
theatres of war are designedly inactive, the eyes of the 
Allies will strain to catch a glimpse of the combined 
efforts of Russia on the East and of the Allies on the 
West to roll up the defences that cover the diseased 
heart of the Turkish Empire. Sedition and revolution 
within may bring about a premature ending, but it 
would be wrong to look upon the task as other than 
one which, if undertaken, must be done so with means 
that must spell absolute success. The prize to be 
gained is of untold value to the Allied cause. A check 
would throw wavering neutrals into further prolonged 
hesitation. 

The visits to our shores of hostile Zeppelins will 
now be few. Since we have in our wisdom omitted to 
favour them with our meteorological reports of the 
signs of coming weather two have been wrecked, both 
said to be previous visitors to our shores. We might 
go a step further and publish bogus weather prospects. 
The harvest of the blockade of Great Britain has not 
been great up to date, but a courageous active enemy 
will doubtless make his effort before our new counter 
weapons are ready. The German has challenged the 
world, neutral and hostile, in his threat. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


THE GLORIOUS ‘‘NEW MODEL”. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 
I. 


into the bargain. Only in this way, after studying the 
thing constantly if informally for months, can one reach 
a clear enough view as to what the worth of such an 
immense concourse of men is likely to prove when jt 
is transmuted by the alchemy of discipline—ang 
patriotism-—from a loose, raw mob into the compact 
army. 

We assuredly passed uneasily through a period of 
much misgiving at the beginning of the experiment 
Who, except feather-headed optimists, has not? The 
chief doubts, of course, have been the doubts about (1) 
discipline, and (2) physical fitness, soldierlike hardness: 
both to be reached within how short a space of time! 
It would be insincere to affect that these doubts were 


soon, all round, completely laid. Why did the men of 


our Expeditionary Army do so extraordinarily ‘well in 
I rance under the terrible strain put upon them at the 
time of Mons and later? How were they able to hold 


= oe is no mistaking the quality of the new 

Army which is springing into glorious life under 
Lord Kitchener to-day: it is going to prove steel hard — 
and steel true. | 

One has not reached this opinion on the strength of | 
various other opinions drawn from this authority or 
from that authority. Opinions founded on other | 
opinions—even the most expert and highly specialised | 
—are apt to be no opinions at all, particularly 
in a matter of this kind; and in any case they can 
hardly be said to be held. One must, to reach 
conviction, go about and see something of the 
type of man who is drilling, of the private, of the | 
officer, of the non-com.; of their spirit, alacrity, 
physique. We must go through our doubts and hopes 
and fears about them. We must get to know ‘some- 
thing of the conduct of the men in their ordinary life, 
in their recreations and days off, their serious and 
lighter pursuits, and their way of looking at the war 
and their coming share in it. We must not shut our 
ears to grumbling, plenty of it, very natural, not un- 
wholesome grumbling, about pay, about extremely 
uncomfortable conditions at times in this and that camp 
or training ground; to occasional complaints as to | 
billeting, uttered not only by the men, but by their hosts | 


their own, and after the retreat at Mons more than 
their own, against far superior forces? It was not 
because they were pitted against a weak foe. They 
were pitted against a highly trained army of brave 
men, flung upon them in masses; men well fed, well 
officered, and full of confidence and—after the fall 
of Liége—success. To discount the skill, valour, and 
patriotism of the German troops is absurd and dull- 
witted : one can wholly agree with what has been often 
said in the matter by the veteran soldier, full of ripe 
experience in command and in war, who contributes 
each week to this Review his ‘‘ Appreciation ’’—the 
Germans make a great army of brave men. 

The secret of the wonderful success of Sir John 
French’s men, in positions of perhaps unparalleled 
hardship on the field so far as modern wars are con- 
cerned, must be, largely, sought for in the fact that 
they were a standing army, constant in practice, in 
discipline—men trained to something like the pink of 
perfection. We do not forget their leading—* calm 
courage and consummate skill ’’; and we do not forget 
the past claim of a great historian of campaigns— 
namely, that in our people is an ‘‘ innate warlike pas- 
sion, the gift, it would seem, of high heaven to certain 
chosen races of men'’. But continuous discipline and 
training, continuous practice—these things told im- 
mensely in the struggle at the time of Mons; and it 
‘would be hard indeed to over-estimate their value. 

This fact, then, set one doubting in those days, and 
for some time after, whether it would be possible to 
fill, for long, the gaps that grew larger and larger, 
and it caused grief and misgivings at home which we 
hardly cared to express to each other. But that phase 
has almost entirely passed away. We now know that 
gaps have been filled; and that in many instances the 
ranks of theold, historicregiments, Highland and other, 
have been fed by comparatively new men, by green 
men, who have given a great account of themselves in 


| fighting. 


This last fact is one of the most cheering, one of the 


_ most wholly satisfactory facts of the war so far. There 


can be no question about it. I have heard it 
particularly during the last fortnight or so from staff 
officers who are by no means among the careless 
optimists and who indeed are very far from making 
light of our late unpreparedness in various matters for 
a land campaign against a professional war Power 
like Germany. 
II. 

It is an extremely hopeful fact that, in some cases, 
the gaps in our old-established regiments have been 
made good by recruits to the Regular Army who have 
actually not had such close and continuous training 
as many of the men in the new armies now forming. 
And these recruits have given as fine an account of 
themselves in violent fighting as the hard-bitten men 
whose places they took. 

But, wherever one turns to in the countryside where 
the new armies are billeted and training, one is struck 
by the high spirit and growing hardihood of the men 
with the plain sleeve and the striped sleeve alike. 
Andrew Lang once confessed that he was moved by 
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ectacle of cricket in any form. He said he How much less is a podgy, somewhat seedy, and 
— eg had to stop and watch and take interest in eminently unromantic person gone 49—the sort of 


rw ing i fi in the Commercial Room having a high 

; thing in the nature of the game, from Gentlemen | figure one sees in ; ing Z 
~ : pers or an Australian match down to evening | tea, in carpet slippers—likely to feel at ease as he takes 
song practice on the roughest village green. Soldiering | the icy plunge! 


afiects most of us to-day in just the same way; there 
riod of has been no colour to touch that of these new, won- | 
. drous armies since one played with tin soldiers in That man, as it happened, was enlisting in the 


IV. 


The scarlet and blue and black in one’s very early years. Regulars; but the same motive of heroism—herois m 
out (1) There 1s some sort of magic, sheer magic, in Khaki | with him in a drab form, but the real thing all the 
dness: to-day. . ie) : 4 same-—has been unconsciously at work, in and out, all 
: time! And what an amazing army it will be in the variety through the ranks of the new model that we see every- 


of the profession, class, disposition of its rank and file | where to-day: the new model that is so transformed. 
nen of and non-commissioned officer—a variety which none from the state we saw it in last August or September,- 
the less is presently going to grow quite homogeneous | when it was in its braces and dingy civilian breeches, 
at the for the purpose for which it has been called into being! | and is now perceptibly growing smarter and smarter, 
o hold The rough and the refined, pitman, parson, plough- keener and keener, and more and more bodily fit. 
boy, artist, shop assistant, clerk, corner-boy, ’Varsity | Getting on for three centuries ago there were drawn 
aS not undergrad, yeoman-farmer, postman, policeman, poet, | up one day on Enborne Heath, near the spot where 
and a hundred other kinds—some of them utterly | Falkland fell, certain London trained bands, two or 


Re remote from one another in what we thought was | three regiments of them, raw Militia, that knew hardly 
| well real life—all together in the great cause. The cigvuys any service beyond “‘ the easy practice of their postures 
% fall |) and the dgvwjs both are there truly! Was there | in the artillery garden’. When the shock of the most 
r, and ever such a truly miraculous haul of men before? It | famous cavalry came upon them they never budged : 
1 dull. easily surpasses Mr. Kipling’s vision of duke’s son | ‘‘ Give them their due”’, said Digby; ‘‘ they showed 


. often and cook’s son. ; p themselves like good men’’; and whichever side we 
Coleridge when he enlisted was an object of | may sympathise with in that fight, Cavalier or Round- 
! curiosity: I think it is Gillman who in the uncom- | head, we must admit that they decided the issue. The 
_ a pleted life tells of the surprise of an officer in a | new model to-day is made of the same metal, only the 
regiment of horse who discovered Coleridge to be a | metal has beem tried and tempered by longer and 
John Greek scholar or an authority on the accents. To-day | completer tests than those of the artillery garden: and 
Coieridge would not need to be sensitive on any score | where there were a few thousands, we shall have a 
of that kind: it is likely enough he would find himself | matter of millions. 
rubbing shoulders with another poet or Greek scholar, This army is already the most wonderful, vital thing 
or at least with someone who was for finding room | —incomparably the most wonderful, if the Spithead 
ok d in his haversack for a copy of the ‘‘ Lyrical Songs and pageant of 1912 be excluded—English eyes have looked 
‘ eslie Ballads ”’. on within living memory; and we know that it is yet 


forget There is not the glimmer of a doubt to-day—these to be doubled and trebled. I don’t know whether it is 
gns— men are going to disprove absurdly all we thought or | Militarism or Jingoism or Junkerism to revel in this 
» pas. theorised about as to refinement being the deeay of | thing and to joy in the thought and seeing of it, and 
ertain courage and endurance. I personally don’t care an atom under which stigma 
e and I come; but I have an instinct that England is a 
to III. more godlike place, and that her air tastes purer, since 
nd it A little while ago I chanced to be sitting in the | {P¢ tromp of this army, the glorious rhythmic beat of 
e. smoke-room of a hotel in the Highlands talking with | *’ — = oases, 
» and three or four officers. By and by the officers went off 
dle to to bed, and I was left, as I thought, in the room by 
ger, myself, listening to the rain on the roof and won- 
h we dering whether I should ever get another salmon or if ADIEU. 
phase the Tay would be yet another five feet up in the W.E y 
that morning and bringing down with it tree trunks and SEBRUARY 1915. 
s the roots; when a stout, shabby, middle-aged man emerged | “‘“(1ORS JACTA’’. He said this in May last, as 
ther, from a far corner of the room, came and sat next me, he lay in his bed—with his own water colours 
green and drew from his pocket and thrust at me some dirty, | around him—in his beautiful northern home. 
yes in crumpled scraps of paper. I took him for an out-of- Sors jacta. To-night I travelled up to his funeral, 
work who was seeking alms. He said he was waiting | and as the wind caught the motors, and we flew along 
of the for the one o’clock train to Inverness, and, tired of | the dark and snow-covered roads, it reminded me of 
There waiting on the cold station, had come in for warmth. | the night that Charles the Martyr’s body was taken 
rd it I responded without enthusiasm, but he insisted on | home. 
staff my reading his various scraps of paper. It turned out The ghost of the same spiritual suffering atmosphere 
reless he had just enlisted and was going to join his regi- | was there, but now peace had come. 
aking ment, the -—— Highlanders. He did not want money, ‘TI shall never sleep—until!’’ and now—until also 
‘s for had not lost a place, and thought that after the war | has come. ; 
‘ower he mignt return to his work of engrossing clerk. His He lies now under the crimson and purple pall in 
age on the blue bit of paper was ‘‘ 37 years and 37 | his last majesty. 
days’’. I asked what was his other age, and he [| wandered in his room, and again heard the voice, 
ases, owned, with a sly twinkle, to 49, which obviously was ** Sors jacta ”’. The die is cast, and past and over; 
been not far short of the true one. This man had joined, he no more challenges in the Saturpay Review, no more 
have told me—and I believe it now, though I doubted it at the mocking, scoffing voice will show us all up, no 
ining first—because he could not stick it any longer, and | more the fierce vocabulary invented by the man with 
ning. wanted to do something to satisfy his own feeling the gentle spirit will be heard; and the eyes that could 
nt of and for his country. He knew he was cutting him- not tolerate anything but beauty are shut for ever. 
men self adrift from his friends, from the whole of his | He lies at home to-night for the last time, among 
past, secure, common-form life, and adventuring on a | the classics, the old masters, and his own water colours. 
yhere strange world remote from all his experience. It is | all clothed to-night with veils of spiritual richness— 
puck not a light thing to do that in middle age. , Even the | till we lay him in his tomb in his garden to-morrow. 
men bold Sir Bedivere himself, of Arthur’s Round Table, | T. 
like. did not enjoy starting on an unknown life, going forth | 


d by companionless— 
‘* Among new men, strange faces, other minds ”’. 
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OBSOLETE MUSIC. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


ws a touch of dismay I observe that various 
choral societies are endeavouring to save 
‘themselves from ruin by exhuming well desiccated 


volumes of oratorios which one hoped had been finally 
put into the earth. 
has never been moribund; it stands imperishable. But 
what are we to say when the most modern, almost the 
most modish, of choral societies falls back on 
‘ Elijah ’’ as a means of attracting a paying audience? 
There is more surprising news than that. I hear of 
** St. Paul’’, and rumour speaks of Haydn and Spohr. 
Picture a twentieth-century audience, fresh from 
Strauss, Borodin and Stravinsky, sitting solemnly 
through ‘‘ Calvary ’’’ in Queen’s Hall. It is all very 
amazing. But drowning men—and choral societies— 
will catch at straws, if straws can be found. 

Some time ago I quoted a remark made by a young 
French musician and reported in a Paris monthly 
(mysteriously named the ‘‘S.I.M.’’) to this effect : How 
long are we to put up with played-out Beethoven? The 
thought was not startlingly original to an Englishman; 
for we too have had our audacious iconoclasts, and it is 
at least thirty years since Mr. Joseph Bennett askec 
precisely the same question in regard to Mozart, whose 
music he asserted was ‘‘a little passé now’’ (Mr. 
Bennett’s use of French was dainty, though his genders 
were wrong). Times change, but not always manners; 
and if the mighty dead were treated with little respect 
by French and English critics, I fear the lesser fry may 
soon prove the cause of some exhibitions of the art of 
being impolite to those who can return no answer. 
Some of our more daring spirits have long condemned 
‘* Judas Maccabzeus ’’ with all their hearts, and others 
have done worse, apologising to the gentle modern 
German for the ‘‘ Messiah’’ and ‘“‘ Israel in Egypt ’’. 
One helplessly wonders what they will say and do when 
‘*St. Paul’’, and ‘‘ Calvary ’’’ are announced. Yet 
on the whole ‘St. Paul” is a finer work than 
‘* Elijah ’’—or rather, on the whole, ‘‘St. Paul” 
is a fine work, which ‘Elijah’? is not. The 
choruses of the mob, the shoddy turbe, must be 
given up without a word of regret; nothing can be 
said for the ‘‘ great choral fugues’’. ‘‘ Stone him 
to Death’”’ and ‘‘ For this man’’ might be dropped 
into the middle of ‘‘ The Mikado ”’ or ‘‘ The Pirates of 
Penzance ’’ without the most devoted admirer of 
Sullivan detecting anything wrong, any incongruity of 
spirit or style. ‘‘ Bless thou the Lord’”’ begins with 
a subject that is no subject and ends with rumpty-tum 
fanfares that we should find objectionable on the 
Embankment ; the fugue in ‘‘ Rise up, arise ’’ amounts 
to nothing, for all the whirling of the string accompani- 
ment; the greater part of ‘‘ O, great is the depth ”’ is 
sheer music-hall; ‘* But our God ”’ is a tiresome school 
exercise, and the chorale has no significance. There 
are, in short, many, many pages we can quite well do 
without. On the other hand, the best portions of the 
oratorio are full of a freshness and tenderness which 
cannot be found in *‘ Elijah’’. Mendelssohn aged fast ; 
his powers were not, like Mozart’s, crescent when he 
died at the age of thirty-seven; they were rapidly 
waning. In his ‘‘ St. Paul ’’ days they had not touched 
the point of maturity ; and it is the pervading sense of 
honest youthfulness that compensates for the weakness 
and lack of building power in the big choruses. ‘‘ How 
lovely are the messengers ’’ remains green and dewy 
after eighty years in this dusty world; ‘‘ I praise Thee, 
O Lord ”’, with its naively sad, naively gay ‘‘ The Lord 
he is good ’’ and ‘‘ For his word shall not decay ’’, has 
a note of sincerity rare or non-existent in the later 
Mendelssohn choruses. ‘‘ St. Paul ’’, in fact, has beauti- 
ful things, and it possesses this supreme virtue for 
present-day purposes: it can be freely cut, and no one 
is a penny the worse. I know it is supposed to tell a 
story—that of the conversion of Saul of Tarsus—and in 
the conversion scene Mendelssohn by the simplest means 
touches the sublime; but were I performing the work 
I should take the story as read and miss out everything 
that is not musically interesting. 


‘* The Messiah ’’ I do not count; it 


One cannot imagine large and enthusiastic audiences 
assembling to acclaim it with enthusiasm. The sup of 
oratorio set long years ago; and time, that brings no, 
back the mastodon, will not again show us halls fy 
of people listening reverently because the music js 
‘* sacred ’’—is set, that is, to phrases or paraphrases of 
Holy Writ. I would not mind spending a quiet eve. 
ing when I had nothing on my mind in listening to the 
best parts of ‘‘ St. Paul ’’, just as I like to hear ‘‘ Hear 
My Prayer”’ or the first chorus in ‘‘ Elijah’ ang 
‘Thanks be to God”’, ‘‘Be Not Afraid’’, “He 
Watching Over Israel’’, ‘‘ There Came Fiery 
Chariots ’’, and ‘‘ But the Lord has Raised One’’. But 
if our choral societies intend to go fishing in the deeper 
waters of oblivion and come triumphantly back with 
‘“Calvary ’’, I am certain that no one will attend. [t 
was given—how many centuries ago?—by the defunct 
Novello choir under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and the 
congregation left in a condition approaching the asphyx. 
iated. Spohr was an honest, capable musician, and he 
had one thing vastly in his favour—he never studied 
harmony or counterpoint. But he had a natural taste 
for sickly, stolid sweetness, and he wrote for the 
English market. On that famous occasion when both 
Spohr and the choir received their death blow the hearts 
of many of us, I daresay, went out in sympathy to that 
particular Duke of Clarence who met his end at the 
bottom of a butt of Malmsey wine. Yet there was 
nothing suggestive of wine in the music, nor of Eastern 
drugs and incense: it is sugary, but the sugar contains 
a large percentage of the driest sand. ‘‘ The Last 
Judgment ’’, with its schoolboy final fugue, is just toler- 
able—say once in a lifetime. ‘‘ Calvary ’’ is not toler- 
able that once. Solemnity without-seriousness is not at 
all uncommon, and Spohr’s was one of those minds 
that are incapable of seriousness. Such a mind cannot 
be creative—a truth we have all his music to prove. 
If I wished to be solemn to-day I would warn choral 
societies not to attempt revivals of this sort of music. 
If they must ‘‘ revive’ let them turn to music which 
is never more serious than when it is most gay— 
Mozart, Haydn (not the ‘‘ Creation ’’), Hasse, and the 
oid Italian composers. There possibilities lie. 

Givers of instrumental concerts are not so badly 
handicapped just now. Choral music suitable for con- 
cert performance is very limited in quantity and mono 
tonous in quality; it is hard to discover any difference 
between one work written for the English market and 
any other. The fiddler, the pianist, the ’cellist, the 
band, can range over a virtually inexhaustible field; 
if the war should last a hundred years they could 
go on offering one or two entirely fresh programmes 
every week, each likely to allure the novelty-loving 
public. The Classical Society seems to have solved 
the problem for the present; Sir Henry Wood is 
solving it; Mr. Samuel Dushkin, a violinist, solved 
it the other night. One of these weeks I shall devote 
an article to the novelties, English and foreign, pro- 
duced since last August; and in the meantime I will 
only note that our young men are active again. | 
mean they are grumbling at the public which will not 
come to listen to their new compositions and denounc- 
ing the critics who refuse to hail these as master- 
pieces. As the result of cool observation I have come 
to the conclusion that the critics treat them exceed- 
ingly well. And the truth is the whole jargon of 
musical criticism has been debased, has been rendered 
meaningless, by the abuse of superlatives during the 
last sixty years. The tamest cantatas have been com- 
pared with Handel and Bach at their most splendid; 
colourless symphonies and interminable, themeless, 
overtures have been described in terms applicable only 
to the world-masterpieces. The result is that unless 
one writes that A’s or B’s or C’s new work is worthy 
of Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, A or B or C, as the 
case may be, is dissatisfied and complains of neglect. 
Let them aim at higher things and demand lower 
praise, and we shall get on all right: in time master- 
works will come forth. Our novelists do not expect 
to be set alongside of Jane Austen or Dickens of 
Thackeray; our smaller poets are not disappointed 
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and discouraged if we assume in criticising them that 
they are not Milton or Keats. Hard though it is, 
we must face the truth sometimes; and the truth 
with regard to our musicians is that many of them 
are very minor. They should, therefore, be content 
with the minor musician’s meed. 


“A LOT OF WOMEN FUSSING—TOGETHER.”’ 
By IRENE BERESFORD-HOpPE. 


RGANISATIONS for the benefit of soldiers are 
filling the leisure time of many women. They 
into them every good quality except common 
sense. To the untrained feminine intellect an organisa- 
tion suggests large offices, where a number of objects 
are given by a number of people to an unknown crowd. 
The soldiers are the ultimate crowd, but once the 
organisation is in full swing the British Army falls 
into line as a convenient receptacle for parcels. Help- 
ing the soldiers gives place to helping the organisa- 
tion. There are two feminine ways of doing this. The 
first is to order a uniform for the organised ; the second 
is to supply tea. From the teapot radiate the hours of 
work. If the organisation halts in its career it is sup- 
posed to need enlargement. More voluntary workers 
are enlisted, and each of them works with diminishing 
common sense. 

A sewing-party may become a competition to see 
how many shirts can be cut out of fifty yards of 
flannel, the last specimen, suitable for a boy of four- 
teen, being triumphantly displayed as a comfort for 
the Guards. One kind lady gives a shirt with three 
sleeves. Granted that she has no male relations, it 
would not be immodest to count the limbs of an 
ordinary man in the street, and, though a soldier may 
lose one arm, he is unlikely to grow a third. Another 
makes a garment for a helpless case, consisting of six 
separate pieces of flannel, tied together with fifty-seven 
bows of stout tape. It is generally considered uncom- 
fortable for an invalid to lie on one stout bow. 

The Organised glow with the idea that their 
Organisation is on a large scale. It is nice if .the 
Tommies receive socks in pairs of equal size, but it 
is nicer to say that two thousand pairs have been 
distributed, even if they are misfits. It is much 
pleasanter to supply the Blues with five hundred sticks 
of chocolate and seventy-eight mufflers than to provide 
one company of a regiment of the Line with a complete 
change of underclothing and towels. It is easier to 
say the President is unfair than to type the minutes 
of the last committee, and less trouble to wonder who 
paid for her tea than to keep the petty-cash book 
correct. 

In amateur organisations the expenses rise, although 
each member gives her services. All the ladies are 
careful not to waste a shilling in their home accounts, 
but they will not bring the same common sense to bear 
on large sums. The organisation is supposed to cover 
these. It is not dishonesty. Confusion and waste 
arise because one woman will not undertake any job, 
and another undertakes everything. In both cases 
nothing is finished. Amateurs can rarely be persuaded 
to work with each other; they work against each other, 
or over, or, with complaints, under one another. But 
each individual cannot be brought to do a regular piece 
of work, and to go home when that is finished: she 
goes home first. Most of them are good household 
Managers, yet a state of inefficiency that would not 
be tolerated in a staff of four is thought praiseworthy 
ina staff of forty. Each makes the excuse that, if the 
test did their share properly, she wouldn’t mind how 
much trouble she took, but meanwhile the address of 
aletter is lost, and it really isn’t worth her while hunt- 
ing for it if nobody else does. Or two buttons are 
missing on a shirt, but somebody else has forgotten 
three, and, at any rate, the Tommy who gets it won’t 
details. 

mon sense is largely a sense of proportion. A 
lady who thinks her flat is in as swath > a from 


Zeppelin bombs as a house at the Front is from shell- 
fire, and who keeps snow-boots and a fur coat ready 
as a preventive, and says so in mid-committee, is not 
likely to distinguish between cause and effect in ihe 
work of an organisation. Sitting on a relief committee 
and talking nonsense seems to her as clear a way of 
serving England as clothing the destitute or feeding 


the hungry. By some mysterious method the Organisa- 


tion will work itself, if she is neither absent from, nor 
silent at, committee meetings. Yet this lady probably 
earns credit for practical common sense—apart from 
the matter of snow-boots—in her house. 

If every woman would take her charitable work as 
gravely as her domestic duties it would, in the main, 
be well done. If she felt a sense of personal respon- 
sibility, based on common sense, in the writing of 
every letter and the stitching of every shirt, she would 
remove the reproach that hangs justly over amateur 
organisations of being ‘‘a lot of women fussing 
together ’’. 


A SATURDAY CATECHISM. 


(Qusszion : What exactly is the meaning of 
Voluntarism in recruiting as political Cabinet 
Ministers interpret it to-day? 

Answer: Voluntarism means inducing employers of 
labour virtually to compel their men—butlers, game- 
keepers, grooms, chauffeurs, gardeners, shopmen, fac- 
tory hands, farm hands, and workers generally—to do 
that which the Government would rather not compel 
them to do. 

Question: What exactly is the advantage, then, in 
Voluntarism, seeing that in practice it is now merely a 
form of compulsion? 

Answer: The advantage of Voluntarism is—from 
the point of view of Cabinet Ministers—the exceed- 
ingly solid and obvious advantage that it takes the 
burden of any possible unpopularity off the shoulders 
of the Government and planks it down instead on to 
the shoulders of the employer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ONLY WAY. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—{1) It was advocated by the greatest Liberal 
philosopher who has written in this country within 
living memory—J. S. Mill. A correspondent in the 
‘« Westminster Gazette ’’ recently pleaded that this must 
have been because ‘‘ Mill had no means of comparing 
a voluntary with a conscript army”’. This is entirely 
wrong; Mill urged a compulsory system for England 
in the spring of 1871, under the impression produced 
on his mind by the crushing victory of Germany over 
France. Germany (to quote from Major F. Maurice 
in ‘‘ Cambridge Modern History ’’, vol. xi., pp. 579-80) 
had in that war ‘‘ not an army, but a nation in arms ”’; 
France relied upon ‘‘a long-service professional army 
which was not in touch with the nation’. The in- 
dividual French soldier had often fought decidedly 
better than the German in the early battles of the 
war; but he could do nothing against superior num- 
bers and preparation. It was this question of num- 
bers which specially impressed Mill in 1871; yet 
Colonel Maude is not ashamed to confess that, even as 
late as 1887, he himself, as a military expert, had not 
thought it necessary ‘‘ to trouble much about the ques- 
tion of numbers’. (‘‘ Nineteenth Century’, January 
1915, p. 4.) Even now the Liberal Press ignores the 
question as completely as Colonel Maude ignored it for 
about 30 years of his life. Leader-writers and cor- 
respondents bleat in unison that one volunteer is worth 
two conscripts. So be it; but is one trained volun- 
teer, with one half-trained and one wholly untrained 


volunteer at his back, worth ten trained conscripts? 
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That, or something worse, is the numerical dispropor- 
tien which Britain bears to Germany—or, for the mat- 
ter of that, per head of population, to Switzerland. 
Mill saw very clearly these facts, which are now most 
blindly ignored by precisely the men who claim to be 
thinking to-day what England will think to-morrow 
Between 1866 and 1870 the French military attaché 
in Berlin, Baron Stoffel, had warned Napoleon III. 
over and over again that Prussia, with her universal 
compulsory service, held a terrible advantage over 
France, where substitution was allowed, and where 
the ranks were more than half-filled with needy volun- 
teers hired to fight for the rich. He only doubted 
whether any nation would ever be wise enough to 
adopt universal service until it had been thoroughly 
beaten. The Emperor, thus warned, tried to atone 
for the numerical deficiency of his long-service army 
by instituting a ‘‘ Territorial Army ’’ of 500,000 men, 
whose training in peace time was to be patently in- 
adequate, but who were to begin their serious prepara- 
tion as soon as war broke out. Upon this Stoffel 
comments: ‘‘ One is perfectly confounded when one 
thinks that a proposal so absurd could have been 
brought forward and seriously discussed by the Parlia- 
ment of a great country, and that a Government could 
be found willing to accept and introduce such a law! ”’ 
(‘‘ Reports ’’, English ed., p. 130.) These things, 
however unknown to modern Liberalism, were _per- 


fectly familiar to Mill in 1871; and it was in the light | 


of such and similar revelations that he wrote: ‘* Our 
turn must come. It is not a time to be talking about 
peace and the horrots of war when our national exist- 
ence may soon be at stake’’; and again: ‘“‘ It will be 
an uphill fight to get a really national defensive force 
jafter the Swiss system]; but it may be a question of 
life and death to this country not only to have it, but 
to have it soon.”’ (‘‘ Letters’’, 2 January and 5 Feb- 
ruary 1871.) 

(2) There is no country in Europe, except ours, in 
which even half the Socialist party has been opposed 
to the compulsory principle; and this was true even 
before the present war had opened men’s eyes to the 
horrors which hang over an imperfectly defended 
State. Last August one of the first official acts of 
the Swiss Socialist party was to proclaim: ‘‘ We have 
never opposed our national militia system’’. In Bel- 
gium Universal Service was even forced upon the 
unwilling Conservatives by a Liberal and Socialist 
bloc. Jaurés, who died for his determined opposition 
to the Three Years’ system, was yet a convinced advo- 
cate of one year’s compulsion, not as an opportunist 
measure, but on principle. He advocated for France 
a longer and more stringent term of service than Lord 
Roberts proposed for us. It is a disgrace to British 
Liberalism that these facts should be concealed; not 
one Liberal in fifty is aware of them. 

(3) The dislocation of trade involved by the Swiss 
system of compulsory territorialism has been as uncon- 
scientiously exaggerated as the real attitude of Conti- 
nental democrats has been blinked. The International 
Arbitration League, for instance, circulates on this 
subject a series of misstatements by Mr. John 
Ward, M.P., which have been flatly contradicted by 
the very authorities on whom he professes to base 
them. I exposed all this in the ‘* Nineteenth Century 
and After ’’ for last October. In the safety of his own 
journal (in which he guillotines nearly all inconvenient 
protests) the secretary of the league has answered me 
by producing a fresh series of misstatements; but he 
steadily refuses to discuss the plain facts in an open 
pamphlet at my expense. The fact is, that nearly all 
Swiss employers deny altogether the alleged handicap 
to trade; and a large proportion are even inclined to 
think that the country gains by the enforced training 
of the citizen in peace time. Mill (l.c.) clearly saw in 
1871 that the prejudice against the Swiss system rested 
upon ‘‘a most exaggerated idea of the time which 
would have to be sacrificed from the ordinary pursuits 
of life ’’. 

(4) Colonel Maude, again, has more than once dwelt 


upon the national paralysis which would be produced 
by the mobilisation of a conscript army for many 
months in any great industrial State. This war has 
convicted his prophecies of gross exaggeration even 
in the case of Germany, where there are probably at 
least a million volunteers serving in addition to every 
available conscript. Moreover, Germany shows yg 
that a nation which has learnt how to mobilise its 
soldiers has learnt to mobilise other energies also, 
Our volunteering, without producing anything like the 
German proportion of soldiers, appears likely to dis. 
organise our transport industries more than they are 
disorganised in Germany. 

Again, Colonel Maude’s objection ignores the simple 
fact that you can have compulsory training without 
compulsory fighting. If we had trained our population 
on the Swiss system in 1871, when Mill advised it, we 
should have had last August a population in which all 
able-bodied men were far more seriously prepared for 
war than our average Territorial was. From these 
trained men our volunteers would have been drawn 
for the Front, and ‘‘ Kitchener’s Armies ’’ would have 
had that long start to begin with. We should have 
had, also, 500,000 citizen officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned ; the terrible problem of training our 
new armies would have been proportionately simplified. 
The problem of arms and munition would have been 
much simplified also. We should not have been com- 
pelled to send abroad a single man who was found able 
to do better work for the country at home; and it is 
dificult to understand how men who pride themselves 
on their democratic convictions can argue as Liberal 
papers constantly do, that the British democracy stands 
no chance whatever of solving a problem which pre- 
sents no serious difliculties in Switzerland or Norway. 
We compel every boy to learn certain things at school; 
after that, we leave him to his own common sense. 
lf the volunteer fighter does, in fact, enjoy all the 
superiority in war which is often claimed for him, 
we could easily leave the soldier as free after his short 
compulsory drill as we already leave the citizen after 
his short compulsory schooling. To argue, as some 
do,-that six months of compulsory service would damp 
volunteer energies, is to fly in the face of actual 
evidence, from many countries and many times. Many 
of your readers will probably be glad to see how these 
points would be answered by Colonel Maude or the 
Secretary of the Arbitration League, who are valiant 
controversialists enough in the columns of friendly 
journals. 

Yours, etc., 
G. G. Covurrton. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 
22 February 1915. 

Sir,—In his article in this week’s SatuRDAY REVIEW, 
on the subject of compulsory service for national 
defence, Sir Henry Craik takes his stand upon unassail- 
able principles, and drives his conclusions home with 
unanswerable logic. He has shown, with great force, 
that the supreme duty of the State, in a great national 
crisis, is to use to the full, to meet any emergency that 
may arise, all the resources at its command, without 
hesitation or delay, and without any regard whatever 
for considerations other than those of the common 
weal, the public safety. No preconceived ideas as 
to the rights or wrongs of compulsory service must be 
allowed, for a single instant, to affect ‘‘ the ultimate 
decision’. If more men are wanted, more men must 
be found, by any and every means in our power, to the 
utmost limits of our fighting strength. With the whole 
trend of Sir Henry’s argument I am in complete 
sympathy and agreement; and I think he will find on 
reconsideration that my proposal in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century’? does not run counter in any way to the 
sound and sane principles which he has so ably 
expounded, and that it is not really open to the objec 
tions, from his own point of view, which Sir Henry 


| apprehends. 
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27 February 1915. 

My proposal was, shortly, ‘* to graft voluntary enlist- 
ment for service abroad upon obligatory national service 
for defence at home ’’; and Sir Henry thinks that this 
must be regarded as a ‘‘ compromise’’ and “‘ half- 
measure ’’, and that “‘ it is to be feared that, if suddenly 
adopted now, it would lead to hopeless uncertainty and 
confusion’’. But I trust that on reconsideration he 
will agree with me that my plan has, at least, the merit 
of avoiding not only confusion of any kind, but also 
all the controversy and ill-feeling which a fuller scheme 
would, I believe, at the present stage, provoke. Also, 
I] suggest to Sir Henry that, even from the point of 
view of the desirability of compulsory service abroad, 
my proposal might be welcomed as a ‘‘ coign of van- 
tage’, and should, in any case, be regarded rather as 
a ‘half-way house’’, as the SatuRDAY REVIEW called it 
(6 February), than as a ‘‘ half-measure”’, and as a step- 
ping-stone rather than as a ‘‘compromise”’. It does not 
prejudice in any way the fuller plan he advocates. On 
the contrary, it leads straight towards it; and it would, 
* should need arise ’’, afford a sound and sure jumping- 
off place for the full assertion of the ‘‘ necessary and 
inherent power’”’ of the State. I do not, of course, 
admit for a moment that any such need would arise 
were my plan adopted. I am confident that the 
changed conditions of recruiting would act like magic ; 
and that there would be, now and hereafter, no lack 
of trained and willing recruits for service abroad. But 
even if I were wrong, if the needed numbers were not 
forthcoming at the needed time, the State would by 
no means have ‘‘ exhausted its authority’. Quite the 
contrary. It would have simply paved the way for the 
fuller exercise of that authority. As it had compelled 
men to be trained to arms for national defence, so it 
could, ‘* should need arise ’’, with a stroke of the pen, 
compel those trained men to serve, in defence of their 
country, beyond our shores. 

There would, of course, under my scheme, be an 
element of uncertainty, at first, while the success of 
voluntary recruiting hung in the balance; but the uncer- 
tainty would be anything but ‘‘ hopeless ’’. Behind it 
there would be the absolute certainty that, whatever 
happened, the State could always, in the last resort, 
assert its full authority, and ensure the public safety 
by “‘commandeering’’ every man under training. 
Meanwhile no time would have been lost. All the 
cruel distinctions and uncharitableness due to present 
methods of recruiting—the whole horrid system of com- 
pulsion masquerading under the guise of Voluntaryism 
—would have disappeared. No confusion whatever 
Would have ensued. Indeed, order would have every- 
where prevailed—even in men’s minds; and training 
—the predominant need—the training of every man fit 
to serve for whom Lord Kitchener was ready—would 
not have been delayed even for a single hour. 

The whole machinery for carrying out my proposal 
would be practically identical, up to a certain point, 
with that for the fuller ‘‘ ultimate’? scheme which Sir 
Henry Craik advocates. Everything done towards the 
enlistment, training, arming, and equipment of the 
men would have been, from his point of view, so much 
to the good. The only question left in doubt would be 
as to the necessity of travelling a further stage. 
Would the trained man volunteer to fight in defence of 
his home and his liberty, or would he not? I contend 
that he would—willingly and gladly. There would be, 
under the changed conditions, no longer any shirkers. 
But, to make assurance doubly sure, ‘‘ should need 
arise ’’, the ultimate decision would still rest with the 
State. The remedy would still be in its own hands. 
Only—that remedy would have been rendered easier in 
Its application. The men would all be there under 
hand and eye. The State would only have to issue its 
decree. 

I hope that Sir Henry Craik will reconsider his 
verdict on my proposal by the light of what I have 
said. I feel deeply convinced that mine is the only 
form of compulsion that can be considered, at present, 
“practical politics”. Until it is tried and found 
wanting, no fuller scheme can be possibly brought 
forward. I have served in both the Regulars and the 
old Volunteers (as Adjutant), and I understand some- 
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thing of the different, and often curious, points of view 
from which men regard liability to serve; and I am as 
confident of this as I can be of anything yet unproved, 
that the present *‘ shirker ’’ so called, often misjudged 
and misunderstood, would be found no laggard in war, 
were the State to give him now the chance of his life- 
time—the opportunity of serving in a Territorial 
battalion and of so being brought under the sane and 
wholesome influence of regimental life before being 
called upon to—choose! Many men, who now, in their 
short-sightedness, bless the present voluntary system, 
would end, when war was over, without their having 
been called up, by cursing that system till the day they 
died, and with it all those who, by clinging to a purely 
voluntary system, had denied them the chance, then 
gone beyond recall, of quitting themselves like men. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

T. A. Crecan, Colonel. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W., 
22 February 1915. 

Sir,—It is time that the whole question of defence of this 
country should be lifted absolutely above party politics. 
This can only be done by a thorough discussion of the 
subject, as is now done by the Saturpay Revirw, In the 
past both of the great political parties have been handicapped 
by the necessary appeal to the voters of the country, who 
have been apathetic if not antagonistic. The wisest course 
to adopt now is to let the dead past bury its dead and start 
afresh. As every aspect of the question should be studied, 
I will put forward a few ideas from a philosophical stand- 

int. 

a) Self-defence is a principle of Nature. Every organism 
has to protect itself against foes from without as well as 
from within, Life lasts only as long as this power is present, 

(b) A State is in every respect a living organism, with 
differentiation of parts subordinated to the central unity. 
As such it has to comply with the law of self-defence, 

(c) The self-defence which the State has to maintain can 
_ only be achieved by previous preparation and organisation. 

(d) Failure to attend to the conditions of self-defence 
entails umpreparedness to resist outside attack, resulting in 
hurry, worry, and immense expenditure of energy that would 
have been avoided with foresight and organisation. 

(e) To argue that the State must not use compulsion in 
self-defence shows want of thought, for the simple reason 
that the very existence of the State depends upon its right 
to compel the individual in all matters relating to the good 
of the whole. Thus the State lays down rules and regula- 
tions the infringement of which involves punishment for the 
individual offender. This coercion of the individual is the 
basis of liberty and well-being of the community. eas 

(f) On what grounds, therefore, can any person in his 
senses oppose compulsory training of the manhood of the 
nation for self-defence against aggression? In the theory 
of the State there are no grounds. In the practical manage- 
ment of the State there are no grounds, for the State is 
constantly employing compulsion. We have compulsory 
education of the masses, compulsory insurance, compulsory 
payment of taxes, compulsory obedience to law and order, 
In short, all admit there must be compulsion in dealing with 
internal affairs, while in the one point involving life or death 
to the State the individual must not be compelled! Why? 
Because, forsooth, the individual is free! Were it not put 
forward in earnest by a certain section, one would think it 
was only meant for a joke by a cynic who entertained a very 
low opinion of the average intellect. ie 

The conclusion of the matter is that the party politician 
cannot afford to look further than his nose—in other words, 
the next election. That is his strength and his weakness. 
The time has come to lift national safety to the higher level 
of national organisation, which involves realisation of the 
right and duty of the State to take proper measures for self- 


defence. 
Yours, etc., 


ARTHUR LOVELL. 
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ENGLAND OR BRITAIN. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 


241, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
23 February 1915. 

Sir,—The great majority of your readers must be in 
accord with the reasons adduced and so fairly and logically 
expressed in your article that in default of a better and more 
comprehensive term, the word ‘‘ England’ must continue 
to be employed as a generic title for the United Kingdom 
and Empire. There need be no confusion either, when 
referring to England in a concrete sense. On the Legis- 
lative Union of England and Scotland in 1707 the style 
of the United Kingdom became, not ‘ Britain’’, but 
‘*Great Britain”, and so it continued until the Union 
with Ireland in 1801, when it became ‘‘ Great Britain and 
Ireland”, and in all Acts of Parliament and official 
documents the United Kingdom is so designated. 

‘* Britain’? is a term barbaric, anachronistic, and 
ethnographically misleading and inaccurate, and rightly 
pertains to Wales only. It is weak, vague, and meaningless, 
and fails to impress the imagination by its lack of weignt 
and majesty. 

For everyday use we must employ a short comprehensive 
title, and that title can be no other than “‘ England ”’, which 
although the name of that “ little’? country so termed by 
your correspondent, Mr. G. C. Thomson, is nevertheless the 
name of the vastly predominant partner which not only 
provides g2 per cent. of the sailors, and four soldiers in every 
five for the defence of the Empire, but contributes 95 per 
cent. of Revenue to the Exchequer. 

I will not follow your correspondent, Mr. H. M. Cadell, 

into the causes which led to the Union of England and 
Scotland. It may be admitted that Scotland, like Ireland, 
was a troublesome neighbour, but one not beyond control. 
The foundations of our Empire were well and truly laid by 
Englishmen, but in its building up Scotchmen and Irish- 
men had a right to participate. 
- Mr. Cadell is wrong in asserting that the people of 
Canada are “‘ mainly of Scottish, Irish, or French origin ”’, 
for according to the last Dominion census the English, 
2,000,000, outnumbered both Scotch and Irish combined. In 
Australia the English constitute over four-fifths of the 
population, and have no desire to be dubbed “ Britons ”’. 

It is not clear by what authority Mr. Cadell presumes to 
speak for the English and Irish beyond seas. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Howarp Rurr, 
Hon. Secretary, 
The Royal Society of St. George. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Edinburgh, 
February 1915. 

Sir,—I was glad to see your sound and refreshing article 
on the question of “‘ England ” as the one and only appella- 
tion for our country. The controversy rages up here in the 
Scotch papers periodically, and it needs a very small spark 
to set it alight. Of course the terms “‘ Britain ”’, ‘‘ British ”’, 
and ‘ Briton” are practically meaningless, and are only 
employed by those Scotsmen who do not see farther than the 
end of their nose, through their intense jealousy of being 
ignored if included among the English. As I understand 
history, the Angles, from whom we get the word “‘ English ”, 
had their settlements chiefly in this part of the country, so 
that the Scotch should be far more English than we in the 
South, the Sassenachs, but they are too dour to understand 
this. The one great fact to note is that the whole of the 
outside world calls this country England and the inhabitants 
English. They have no word in French, German, etc., to ex- 
press Britain and British. I need hardly say that “ Bretagne” 
in French means “ Brittany ’’. I once tried to point out to 
a Frenchwoman that a certain man was an Irishman and not 


an Anglais”. She shrugged her shoulders and 


said: ‘‘C’est la méme_ chose. 
distingués 

The moment a Scotchman gets away from his surround. 
ings he talks of ‘‘ England” as his home, unless some 
brother Scot jogs him by the sleeve and whispers “‘ Britain ”, 
In any public meeting here anyone using the word “ Eng. 
land ’’, even Lord Rosebery, is immediately howled at with 
shouts of ‘‘ Britain ’’. It would be comic if not so extremely 
childish. 

In a furious correspondence which once raged in ‘ The 
Scotsman ” over the use of ‘“‘ England”’ by Alfred Austin 
in one of his poems, there appeared two gleams of intelli. 
gence, one writer entreating the editor to stop the con. 
troversy, because, as he said, ‘‘ You will have the whole 
world laughing at us’, and the other concluding his letter 
thus: ‘‘Il am very proud of being a ‘ Scotsman’, I am 
still prouder of being an ‘ Englishman’ ’’. 

The ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes”’ for 15 November last 
gives the following interesting remarks by Sir Thomas 
Barclay, a good Scotsman, who was the founder of the 
Franco-Scottish Society. It says: ‘‘. Mais il écrit 4 
ce propos contre le particularisme écossais une page fort 
curieuse, qui ne nous parait pas étrangére a 1’intelligence 
de ses desseins : ‘ Il y a des Ecossais, dit il, dont l’orgueil se 
révolte d’étre comptés pour de purs Anglais. Ils perdent 
bien vite des idées pareilles quand ils ont vécu quelque 
temps syr le continent et en particulier dans 1’Europe 
orientale. L’expression moderne de ‘‘ Grande Bretagne” 
reste sans force et n’évoque rien des grands souvenirs 
historiques. Le nom de 1’Ecosse ne représente guére a 
l’étranger ignorant que des hommes en kilts, des lacs, des 
bruyéres, des collines et Walter Scott, mais aucune grande 
entité politique. C’est l’Angleterre que le monde voit se 
dresser devant lui. Le roi, dont le nom a tant de prestige, 
n’est pas le roi du Royaume-Uni, ce n’est pas le roi de 
Grande-Bretagne et d’Irlande, ni le souverain de 1’Empire 
britannique; c’est le ‘“‘ Roi d’Angleterre”’, le plus grand 
titre historique du monde. Et il en est de méme du nom de 
l’Angleterre en général, Ecossais et Irlandais peuvent étre 
fiers d’étre appelés Anglais; qu’ils s’attachent a ce nom, si 
fiers qu’ils puissent étre de leur titre secondaire’ ”’. 

Yours truly, 
ENGLISHMAN. 


Vous étes tous gj 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
15, Dudley Road, Wimbledon, 
22 February 1915. 

S1r,—May I thank you for your leading article of Saturday 
last? It is splendid in being so dignified, moderate, and 
convincing. The attitude you have taken up is held by the 
vast majority of people, including Scots, Irish, and Welsh, 
but they do not make their presence felt, as they are in full 
agreement with you. 

For myself I may perhaps say that there are some, un- 
fortunately, who seem to be strongly anti-England. We 
know that such people organise themselves to make a 
combined attack on all who use the words England and 
English, in order to make the impression that the failing is 
universal. They cannot forgive England for having actually 
established by Parliament, long before the Union, the liberty 
of which we are so proud, or for the many centuries of 
glorious history of our Parliament and nation in the world, 
as they want the period from 1707 only to be considered. 
Then our Empire was established in India, Africa, America, 
and the foundations laid in Australasia before 1707. When 
we consider that Scotland and Ireland were not allowed to 
trade with it then, their attitude is rather uncalled for. 
Under the 1707 Act ef Union England allowed Scotland to 
trade with the English Empire, but this privilege was not 
accorded to Ireland until 100 years later. Yet your cor- 
respondent, H. M. Cadell, whose letter is on page 193 of 
your last issue, says that there has never been an English 
Empire. Some of the people appear to think that, as the 
Celts get a great deal out of the Empire now, they had in 
effect built it. 

We must not forget that while Lord Rosebery, Mr. Red- 
mond, and Mr. Lloyd George are appealing to the Scots, 
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Irish, and Welsh to join the Army as Scots, Irish, and 
Welsh, certain people are attacking those who appeal to 
Englishmen as Englishmen, and interrupt meetings with the 
cry of “ British’. Do they attack Scottish, Irish, and 
Welsh meetings in the same way? The answer is obvious. 

When they pick out the term ‘‘ Great Britain ’’ they have 
no more justification from the legal aspect than the mass 
who use the word England. In the strictest official sense 
both are wrong, yet people who speak of Great Britain as 
covering the United Kingdom are not attacked. It is the 
word England, quite apart from the question of treaty rights, 
that certain people want to get rid of. 

In conclusion, may I say that I am quite sure that you 
will find the vast majority of people to be in full agreement 
with your article, but you will only hear from the other side. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
J. L. Cuamincs. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
22 February 1915. 

Sir,—As an Englishman who has lived in Scotland for 
nearly a quarter of a century, I have taken considerable 
interest in your article on the use of the names “ Britain ”’ 
and ‘‘ England ’’, and the correspondence connected with the 
same subject. Some of your remarks served as a relief for 
my own long pent up feelings. At the same time I do not 
agree with you in your main conclusion. Those who object 
to the use of the word ‘‘ England ”’ for the British Empire 
are not, as you seem to suppose, a few unimportant people. 
It is the opinion of the majority of Scotchmen, and certainly 
of the Scottish democracy; and there can be no question 
that the use of the term ‘‘ Britain’? (which really means a 
great deal to them) is strictly and legally correct. Therefore, 
hold, sir, that you should use the term ‘ Britain ’? where 
itis appropriate when you can remember to do so. 

At the same time the Scotch should distinctly understand 
that the use of the word ‘‘ England ’’—the fairest word to 
an Englishman in the English language—is not going to be 
suppressed where its use is appropriate to gratify any narrow 
patriotism across the Border. I once heard a speaker on 
a Glasgow platform howled at because he called the late 
Lord Salisbury ‘‘an English gentleman’’. What a howl 
there would be if one were to suggest that national names 
within the Empire should be discarded altogether, and that 
Scotland should henceforth be known simply as ‘‘ North 
Britain 

Moreover, one would like to draw the attention of per- 
fervid Scots to the fact that the use of the word ‘* England ”’ 
for the British Empire (though, no doubt, incorrect) is not 
confined to Englishmen, but it is the name by which the 
Empire is known, or at any rate spoken of, by friends and 
enemies all over the world. It was ‘‘ England” and not 
“Britain” that was acclaimed in the streets of Paris or 
Petrograd at the opening of the war. It is ‘‘ England” 
rather than ‘‘ Britain ’’ that is honoured with the hatred of 
Germany. And I would beg my friend the Scot to notice 
that this is historically due, not to the arrogance of England, 
but to the greatness of England. It is the flag of England 
that for a thousand years has braved the battle and the 
breeze. Only for a few centuries—very glorious, no doubt, 
but very few—has it been the flag of Britain. It was 
England, and not Britain, that founded in the old days those 
great traditions of freedom and democracy which became 
the wonder of the world. It was England that Shakespeare 
sung. It was England that Nelson loved, even to the extent 
of putting an unconscious insult upon Scotland in his last 
Message to the Fleet at Trafalgar. I suppose most Scotch- 
men would forgive Nelson, and one would ask them to 
extend their forgiveness even to those later Englishmen who 
sometimes fall into the same error, which is in the nature 
of a splendid error. They should have patience under the 
circumstances. No broad-minded Englishman would ever 
dream of belittling the contributions of Scotland since the 
Union to the work and the glories of the British Empire. 
Scotland stands second to none in our brotherhood of nations. 
Nobody is more gloriously patriotic than the Scot; but it 


is a pathetic fact that patriotism of all virtues in the world 
should be peculiarly subject to an alloy of petty-mindedness. 
I cannot, however, really believe that Canada as a nation 
can be so indifferent to the glory associated with the old 
name of ‘‘ England” as one of your correspondents asserts. 
I do not believe that the Canadians are so narrow or so 
ignorant of the history of the Empire as that would import; 
and I am all the less inclined to believe it because I notice 
that your correspondent belongs to the Clan Thomson, 
without a “‘p”’. 
Yours faithfully, 
ANGLUs IN SCOTIA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


8, Park Avenue, Glasgow, W., 
24 February 1915. 

Sir,—I think perhaps the best answer to the extraordinary 
statements contained in your leader on ‘ England”’ or 
‘ Britain ” in your issue of the 2oth inst., is the following 
extract from Professor Masson’s ‘‘ Edinburgh Sketches and 
Memories ”’, p. 141: 

‘‘ Scotsmen have recently been complaining that literature 
has not even paid Scotland the poor compliment of remem- 
bering the fact of her union with England so far as to use 
the word ‘ Britain’, then specially provided by law as the 
designation of the composite kingdom, but has gone on 
speaking of ‘England’ and ‘English history’ as if the 
linking of the smaller country to the larger had produced no 
change of fact worth commemorating by a change of name. 
The practice is as unscholarly as it is unconstitutional, and 
is a recent and violent departure from the established usage 
of the best English writers of the eighteenth century and 
the earliest part of the present.” 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun S. SAMUEL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
8, Kenilworth Court, Putney, S.W., 
21 February 1915. 

Sir,—The article appearing in your issue of 20 February 
suggests that there is something unpleasantly new in using 
the word “‘ British”’ instead of ‘‘ English’’. An appeal to the 
poets convinces me that this is incorrect. At times when need 
of national unity was specially felt the wider term has been 
freely used. Wordsworth wrote how “ Britain struggled 
and prevailed ’’ at Waterloo; and, again, appealing to the 
men of Kent, that ‘“‘ In Britain is one breath ’’, whilst the 
sonnet beginning ‘‘ It is not to be thought of that the flood 
of British freedom ”’, is surely notable. From the other side 
of the Border we have Burns writing to the Dumfries 
Volunteers, “‘ Be Britain still to Britain true ’’, and Scott in 
noble lines, rising above his own party feelings, speaks of 
the glorious fame of Pitt and Fox spread “‘ through the 
British world”. In later days, too, Meredith called on “* our 
inviolate isle . . . this Britain’. To quote Shakespeare for 
the opposition is scarcely fair, considering that Scotland was 
an independent kingdom for the greater part of his life, and, 
if he imagined Henry V. addressing Scots as English, his 
history was very bad, as they were then allies of France, and 
on their own account victors at the battle of Baugé at about 
that time. 

It is further stated in your article that ‘‘ Britain ” is only 
a geographical term. This, perhaps, was true till recently. 
The same, by the way, was long said of Italy, but times 
change. In face of danger the different parts of the country 
have really united, and “‘ Britain’, I maintain, is now a 
word with national as well as geographical significance. That 
it is disqualified by its Latin origin or by the customs of its 
early inhabitants I fail to see. At that rate we must certainly 
cease to speak of ‘‘ England ’’ because of its German deriva- 
tion, and because the Angles were horrid pirates who partly 
evicted a civilised and Christian population. Briton” isa 
decent word for all those who would avoid the error of calling 
the whole by the name of one of its parts. Finally, sir, 
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though the writer of your article may be excused for possible 
lack of love for ‘‘ Rule Britannia ’’, can he have been wholly 
deaf to the fine sounds of ‘‘ The British Grenadiers ’’? 
Yours faithfully, 

WILLouGHBY DEwar. 


THE WILL TO POWER. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REviEw. 
New University Club, St. James’s Street. 

Si1r,—In the notice of Canon E. McClure’s ‘‘ Germany’s 
War Inspirers: Nietzsche and Treitschke ’’, in the Satur- 
paY Review lately, it is stated that ‘‘ Shakespeare has de- 
scribed with amazing fidelity and power the true consequences 
of the Will to Power ’’, and a passage from “ Troilus and 
Cressida ’’, quoted by Canon McClure in this connection, 
is cited—‘ Force should be right ’’, etc. But Shakespeare’s 
lines deal with the Power to Will, a different thing from 
the Will to Power. Of the latter he was a whole-hearted 
advocate, within the limits of public decency as then under- 
stood; of the former, when without self-control, he shows 
the consequences in many a wonderful page. 

The confusion perhaps arises from a failure to bear in 
mind that ‘‘ will’’, in Elizabethan terminology, is used in 
such passages to mean the movement of the natural 
passions (technically, the motions of the ‘‘ sentient” as 
opposed to the ‘ rational ’’ soul), and this comes out clearly 
when the word is used, as it frequently is, in opposition to 
‘‘wit’’, which, in that connection, means the rational 
intelligence. Examples of this, with some comments, are 
given in a book lately published by me on Spenser and 
Bacon (Constable & Co.). 

Apart, however, from the specialised use of a word, the 
previous context clearly shows the meaning of the lines, 
which are put into the mouth of Ulysses as part of the 
famous discourse on ‘ degree ’’, described as ‘‘ the ladder 
to all high designs’, the removal of which brings down 
the power of States. 

“Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And hark what discord follows! ” 

The speech is a homily against faction and the relaxation of 
social order, which alone, in the view of the writer, can 
be maintained—and the State so preserved as a power in 
the world—under a monarchic and aristocratic system of 
government. The lines in question deal with the results 
which may be expected to follow from the breaking down 
of such a system—certainly the last thing desired by the 
present rulers of Germany—and the “‘ power ”’ is the power 
of any individual, in the general confusion, to gratify his 
own appetites, to the ruin of public order and security. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Nietzsche’s “ Will to 
Power ’’, immoral as it may be, is not this. 

To us the German people present the appearance of being 
spiritually crude. Capable of great intellectual labour, they 
nevertheless seem, in some respects, to have the mentality 
of children, of which self-centred vanity and lack of a 
sense of proportion are normal features. They are prone, 
too, to conclude that ideas which find entrance to their 
minds as novelties are necessarily new, and that they are 
in some way taking part in their discovery. This much- 
vaunted doctrine, for instance, of the ‘‘ Will to Power ”’ is 
as old as the proverbial hills, and is to be found at the end 
of the fifth book of the ‘‘ History’? of Thucydides in a 
dialogue between the representatives of Athens and Melos 
which is a standing monument of public crime and folly. 

None the less the Will to Power is a quality of the 
leaders of all enterprising nationalities, especially at certain 
stages of their development, as anyone may see in our own 


history by reading Bacon’s essay on ‘‘ The True Greatness | 


of Kingdoms and Estates ’’—an essay, perhaps, less adapted 
to the irregular Anglo-Saxon temperament than the more 
systematic Teutonic one. How the public motives there 
involved are to be reconciled with the Christian appeal to 
the individual (the issue which ultimately presents itself in 
all these discussions) is another question. But it must not 
be assumed from the naked paganism of this essay that 


Bacon did not frequently find his mind touched by that 
problem. The characteristic paragraph at the end js, 
indeed, evidence of this, and I quote it for its interest a 
the present time: 

‘* To conclude: no man can by taking care (as the Scrip. 
ture saith) add a cubit to his stature in this little model of 
a man’s body; but in the great frame of kingdoms andq 
commonwealths it is in the power of princes or estates to 
add amplitude and greatness to their kingdoms; for by 
introducing such ordinances, constitutions, and customs, as 
we have now touched, they may sow greatness to their 
posterity and succession : but these things are commonly not 
observed, but left to take their chance ’”’. 

As this letter arises out of a quotation from Shakespeare, 
it may be of interest to note that he expresses the same view 
as Bacon does in the essay as to the policy of the offensive, 
Thus: 

Bacon: ‘‘ First therefore let nations that pretend to 
greatness have this, that they be sensible of wrongs, either 
upon borderers, merchants, or politic ministers; and that 
they sit not too long upon a provocation; secondly, let them 
be prest and ready to give aids and succours to their con. 
federates; as it ever was with the Romans... .”’ 

Shakespeare : 

‘* Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour’s at the stake ”’. 
Hamlet ”’, iv. 4. 

(It is clear from the context that a second negative is 
required in line 2. The meaning is: ‘‘ Rightly to be great 
is not to stir only with great argument, but ’’, etc.) 

Finally, it may be of interest to your readers, at the 
present time, to recall what Bacon laid down, in an uncom- 
pleted work entitled ‘‘ Of the True Greatness of the King- 
dom of Britain’, as six conditions of hegemony : 

1. Fit situation. 

2. Population. 

3. Valour in the people. 

4. “‘ That every common subject by the poll be fit to make 
a soldier, and not only certain conditions or degrees of 
men.’”’ 

5. A “temper of the government fit to keep subjects in 
heart and courage, and not to keep them in the condition 
of servile vassals 

6. Commandment of the sea. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
E. G. Harman. 


THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Revirw. 
Sheffield. 

Str,—May I have the pleasure of thanking you for your 
paragraph about Sir E. Grey and Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg 
the other day? 

But why compare the German Chancellor with Machia- 
velli, as both you and “ An Englishman”? in the ‘ Daily 
Mail ” do? 

As sure as any conspicuous public person shows signs of 
moral decrepitude we straightway liken him to Machiavelli, 
ignoring that there were two Machiavellis—one of political 
genius and the other of moral deformity. Dr. Bethmann- 
Hollweg may be the latter of these. He may deserve to be 
classed with the morally irresponsible, but not with the 
politically pre-eminent. 

Sir Edward Grey says in almost the same words as mine 
in my letter to the Saturpay Review of 29 August last 
that the same question regarding Belgian neutrality was 
put to France and Germany. France affirmed, Germany 
negatived. That is the Gibraltar fact against which all 
attacks of submarine sophistry or Dreadnought lies are 
directed in vain. It is the fact-rock of truth for future ages. 

Your obedient servant, 
Arrcesy. 
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REVIEWS. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER RECONSIDERED. 
IIl.—THE POLITICAL SIDE. 


“Beauchamp’s Career.” By George Meredith. Con- 
stable and Co. Standard Edition. 6s. 


T is a useful test in classifying Liberals to ask what 
Dr. Johnson would have thought of them. To 
him, we know, some Whigs were ‘“‘ vile ’’, and yet he 
was the noblest friend and antagonist of Burke, and his 
victorious judgment of human variety could perceive in 
Wilkes the agile companion of an evening’s talk. We 
may be certain that Johnson would have appreciated 
Meredith, and if the two could have met in Fleet 
Street we might have seen reproduced that combat 
between heavy Spanish galleon and quick light English 
ship which pictured the talk at the ‘‘Mermaid’’ between 
great Ben and Shakespeare himself. Meredith was a 
Liberal in his passion for nationality, as in the Italian 
books, and for freedom of thought, but the politician 
was always subordinate to the dramatist, and even his 
most political book is in no sense a tendency-novel. If 
the novels alone existed, it would be as easy to prove 
from them that Meredith was a Tory, or a Radical, as 
to prove from the plays that Shakespeare was, say, a 
Roman Catholic or a Protestant. Human nature was 
his stuff, and nicknames, traditions, groupings, even 
that god of our English idolatry, ‘‘ the party ”’ itself, 
were accidental trappings and properties. There is a 
curious passage in ‘* Beauchamp’s Career ”’ in which he 
seems to regret that he neither writes happy tales of 
mystery nor chronicles the deeds of bread and cheese 
people. ‘‘ My people are actual, yet uncommon, It is the 
clockwork of the brain that they are directed to set in 
motion—poor troop of actors to vacant benches !”’ 

But if the essential characters of his chief men and 
women dominate Meredith as he evolves his books, he 
has his favourite constructional devices, and they are 
apparent in ‘‘ Beauchamp’s Career’’. Setting himself 
to show his contemporary political England, he intro- 
duces among his minor characters types which recur 
again and again in our history, and are with us to-day. 
All Meredith’s contempt for wretched wire-pulling is 
seen in his picture of Mr. Timothy Turbot, the expert 
platform speaker and leader-writer, and there is no more 
delightful account of canvassing than the story of Beau- 
champ and Lord Palmet visiting the burgesses of Bevi- 
sham in their own homes, the one seeking for votes and 
the other for beauty in wives and daughters. The irre- 
pressible Palmet frankly regards politics as one branch 
of human amusement, and Meredith shows unsparingly 
the prejudices and narrowness and greed of the voters, 
who are the democracy taken in detail. Two of the 
most maliciously drawn characters are Cougham, the 
safe moderate Liberal candidate to whom Beauchamp’s 
enthusiasms were only electoral dangers, who received 
the vote of Mr. Tripehallow because there had never 
been a word against his morals, and Grancey Lespel, 
the ‘‘ suspended Whig ’”’ who lost his seat through 
Radical rivalry and was ‘‘ profoundly chagrined by 
popular ingratitude ’’. His wife knew something of 
practical politics. Talking to Cecilia Halkett of the 
verses that hinted at Beauchamp’s love-affairs, she 
said: ‘* My dear, they are a childish trifle. When my 
husband stood first for Bevisham, the whole of his 
University life appeared in print ’’. The Tories do not 
escape Meredith’s wit, as may be seen in the ponderous 
dogmatism of Blackburne Tuckham and in Captain 
Baskelett’s emptiness of mind and uncomprehension of 
reason, and it is very clear that the novelist found it 
easier to satirise both sides than to cherish faith in 
tither party. ‘‘ Indeed, though we admit party to be 
the soundest method for conducting us, party talk soon 
expends its attractiveness, as would a summer’s after- 
noon given up to the contemplation of an encounter of 
rams’ heads ”’. 

It is Meredith’s way to have one cool, wise intelli- 
gence among his characters who shall be critic and 
commentator and referee to the people of the book. 


The prime instance is Vernon Whitford in the 
Egoist ’’, but in Beauchamp’s Career ’’ the honour 
is given to the Tory Seymour Austin. In relation to 
the drama of Beauchamp and Cecilia he plays a rather 
unheroic part as the advocate of Tuckham, whom in 
the end Cecilia quite unromantically marries ; but in the 
political part of the book he is the true set-off both to 
Dr. Shrapnel’s vehement Socialism and to Beauchamp’s 
idealisation of democracy. Austin has nothing at all 
of the Tory who blows away his opponents in a gale of 
inarticulate fury, with ‘‘ nonsense ’’ and ‘“‘ rascal”’ as 
his principal parts of speech. He has, indeed, a proper 
contempt for the wiles of his opponents. ‘‘‘ Now we 
shall see the passions worked’, Mr. Austin said, 
deploring the extension of the franchise’’. ‘‘ Colonel 
Halkett subjoined abhorrently :— 


‘It well becomes the Whiggish tribe 
To beg the vote and wink the bribe. 


Canvassing means intimidation or corruption’. ‘ Or 
the mixture of the two, called cajolery’, said Mr. 
Austin; ‘and that was the principal art of the 
Whigs’’’. But he sees clearly enough the power and 
passion that are in youth, and when Cecilia thinks that 
Beauchamp is too much of a political mystic Austin 
makes the wise and generous comment, ‘‘ Many young 
men are, before they have written out a fair copy of 
their meaning ’’. That is the first maxim : do not work 
the emotions till you have claritied your thought. How 
many of our sophisticated rhetoricians wouid be checked 
in their career by a coercive demand for that ‘‘ fair copy 
of their meaning ’’! There is truth, significant to-day, 
in his reflection that cowardice is even worse for nations 
than for individual men, though the consequences come 
more slowly. He will not shut his eyes to party weak- 
nesses or party sins, and those which beset Tories are 
to mistake numbers for strength, and to regard Con- 
servatism as nothing more than ‘‘a fortification’’. He 
contrasts the two political philosophies: ‘‘ Conserva- 
tism is a principle of government ; the best because the 
safest in an old country; and the guarantee that we do 
not lose the wisdom of past experience in our struggle 
with what is doubtful. Liberalism stakes too much on 
the chance of gain. It is uncomfortably seated on half 
a dozen horses; and it has to feed them too, and on 
varieties of corn’’. Could there be a more vivid pic- 
ture of our last decade of domestic politics? How well 
we know the half a dozen horses and the varieties of 
corn! Austin is admirable, too, on the inevitable 
inequalities among men, traceable often to past 
ancestry, and offering at least to the nation a diversity 
of vigorous types. ‘‘ Your Radical friend, who would 
bring them to a level by proclamation, could not adopt 
a surer method for destroying the manhood of a people : 
he is for doctoring wooden men, and I for not letting 
our stout English be cut down short as Laplanders ; he 
would have them in a forcing house, and I in open air 
as hitherto”’. It is worth noting that this philosophic 
mid-Victorian Conservative was a firm believer in new 
and higher destinies for women. ‘‘ He saw more 
certain indications of the reality of progress among 
women than any at present shown by men ”’. In that, 
we incline to think, he was more a Meredithian than an 
historic type. ‘‘ Austin’s a speculative Tory, and that’s 
his weakness,’’ observed the Colonel. 

Nevil Beauchamp is one of the shining proofs of 
Meredith’s genius. It would be idle to discuss his 
schemes fox the regeneration of mankind. They are in 
limbo, but the man lives. He embodies the qualities 
which his creator loved most: birth, courage, chivalry, 
the genius of leadership, the spirit that protests against 
all shams and reaches after an ideal that must exist for 
him as truly as the unattainable and inexpressible 
beauty existed for Marlowe. Even in politics he sees 
the perfected nation, and even in journalism he scents 
the dawn. Only in actual battle, on land or with a gale 
at sea, does he ever experience moments of complete 
and harmonious life. Nevil is, in truth, an Elizabethan 
Englishman tied up and entangled in the humdrum 


problems and affairs of modern politics. He should 
| have lived when men felt as Chapman wrote : 


| 
| 
| | 
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‘* Give me the spirit that on life’s rough sea 
Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty wind 
Ev’n till his sail-yards tremble, his mast crack, 
And his rapt ship run on her side so low 
That she drinks water, and her keel ploughs air ’’. 


To his few kinsmen of the spirit Beauchamp would 
have been an inspiration, to his fellow politicians only 
a cause of alarm. He would have proved what Chat- 
ham once declared he would make himself: ‘‘ a scare- 
crow of violence to the gentle warblers of the grove ”’. 
In that slow-moving, honeycombed, intriguing world of 
politics Beauchamp could have met only disappointment 
and disillusion, and even the golden apples of Dr. 
Shrapnel would have turned to ashes in his mouth. 


THE EMPEROR OF THE COCKATOOS. 


“The Kaiser's War.” By Austin Harrison. Introduc- 
tion by Frederic Harrison. London: George Allen 
and Unwin. 2s. net. 

E have all learned, after six months of war, what 
the Prussianised German essentially is. Mr. 

Harrison can now address a disillusioned public who 

are more than willing to hear the truth to which they 

turned deaf ears a few years ago. If we go back to 
no more than three months before the war, how hard 
it would have been for Mr. Austin Harrison to per- 
suade many good folk that Germans were enemies of 
the human race, pirates, braggarts, swaggerers, 
boasters, and liars, such as he portrays them in this 
book! But the incredible has become credible, and the 

Germans themselves have demonstrated it for us in 

six months of war conducted on the Machiavellian and 

medizval principles which they have of set purpose 
reintroduced into modern Europe. But the transforma- 
tion of the once human and normal Germany into an 
inhuman and monster Germany is still somewhat of an 
amazement and bewilderment, and next to our anxiety 
about the course of the war itself comes the curiosity 
of learning why we have been driven into such 
an appalling confrontation with a Germany which is 
not to be appeased except by our absolute downfall and 
annihilation. 

The present generation will not be here when future 


philosophic historians describe the last half-century | 


which has seen the founding and the apotheosis 
of the German Empire. We may best learn what 
has been going on by the personal experiences 
of our contemporaries who have lived and reflected 
in Germany on the extraordinary social, moral, 
literary, military, and political phenomena which 
for many years have been there presented. 
Austin Harrison is one of these contemporaries. He 
was educated in Germany and lived there as a journalist 
eight years. The question is, does he describe the 
phenomena truly? If he does, the certainty of Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium having to fight for their 
lives had come to be in the very nature of things. 
The phenomena, as Mr. Harrison saw them, and 
explained them to a British public slow to believe, long 
before the war, were that Germany had resolved to 


Mr. | 


conquer Europe, and especially to destroy her greatest | 


object of hatred, the British Empire; that all her 
thoughts and preparations, military, naval, and diplo- 
matic, had this object in view, and that Europe and 
the British Empire would inevitably have to fight for 
independent existence. 

Even in our present state of feeling and knowledge 
of Germany and the Kaiser some of Mr. Harrison’s 
statements come with a shock of surprise. For 
example, as to the Kaiser; he declares that, with the 
admiring assent of Germany, the Kaiser made known 
his wish to make Berlin the gayest and most ‘‘vicious’’ 
city in Europe, and the Germans felt that their young 
Emperor was indeed German in virility and a “‘ fair 
knock-out ’’. In another place he declares that ‘‘ to 
turn Berlin into a bawdy-house of cosmopolitan dissipa- 
tion was one of the avowed aims of the Kaiser’’. A 
rooted conception of British people for years has 


been that the Kaiser, ever since he became a famij 
man at least, is pre-eminently religious and moral jp 
the conventional sense. Not only so, but he seemed 
to represent, above all, the religious ideal of a Divine} 
appointed and inspired sovereign reigning over a God. 
fearing nation. Why did we not hear from th 
various cosmopolites who burned incense to the 
Germans that this people had become the most coarsely 
sensualist, brutal, cruel, arrogant, and swaggerj 
nation in the world, and that their whole national aim 
and purpose had crystallised into the one idea of over. 
coming Europe by ruthless military strength? We 
believe Mr. Harrison’s description of the ‘‘ pathological 
mental condition ’’ of the German people since they 
entered on their victorious career in war, and their 
unexampled success in peace, is near the truth. The 
events of the last six months have made it credible ang 
intelligible. And one may know how misleading the 
glorification of the German intellect and character by 
our enthusiastic and innocent cosmopolites has been, 
without living amongst the Germans, from a fact 
noticed by Mr. Harrison, which any educated man 
may learn for himself. Since the Kaiser came to the 
throne thirty years ago no great German artist, writer, 
musician, thinker, poet, painter, sculptor, or philo 
sopher has appeared, those whom we recognise as 
notable belonging all to the former generation, the 
generation of German humility. The latest historian 
of thought in the nineteenth century, Mr. Merz, sup- 
ports this statement. Our more passionate pro 
Germans have been—well, very much mistaken; or 
they have been suppressing the truth: we think they 
have been the former. 

Mr. Harrison calls his book ‘*‘ The Kaiser’s War”, 
but *‘ The German People’s War ’’ would have been 
just as good and accurate a title. The Allies need have 
no qualms about inflicting on the German people what- 
ever suffering of starvation or otherwise may be neces- 
sary to beat the trash and bumptiousness out of them 
-—to use Mr. Harrison’s expression. There is no depth 
of human misery, nor degree of horror of life, or death, 
which the German people have not deliberately and 
exultantly contemplated inflicting on other nations in 
realising their dream of European and_ world 
hegemony. Not a party, not a class, nor a section, 
nor a profession, hardly an individual, but has aban- 
doned itself to the intoxication of this dream. Ina 
sense it is one of the most impressive factors in history 
that a nation of seventy millions should have thrown 
itself heart and soul and devoted itself as one mau, 
or rather as an army, to the accomplishment of so 
mighty a conception. We do not accept Mr. Harti- 
son’s statement in one place that greed and envy alone 
are the ruling motives of the astounding popular Ger- 
man ambitions. His own account of the complex of 
influences acting on the German mind, such as belief 
in the overwhelming superiority of the Teutonic race, 
physically, intellectually, and morally, contradicts it. 
His comparison of the Kaiser with the crusading 
Richard Cceur de Lion, and his people with those who 
went mad over the Holy City and Sepulchre, is much 
better. The wonder about the German people is that 
they are really capable of a faith and an ideal while 
most nations have no faiths and no ideals; unless they 
have one now: that of resisting the German ideal, or 
going down before it in complete defeat and subjec 
tion. ‘‘ Unser Kaiser’? was, and is, adored because 
to the German people he seemed to embody history 
as they saw it and to be an assurance of realising their 
modern ambitions. He was the true ‘‘ Prince m 
shining armour”. | He combined th@ romance of 
medivalism with the effective frightfulness of Krupp’s 
high explosives. That he hated Great Britain and 
had dreamed ever since he came to the throne of her 
downfall to make way for the chosen German nation 
was what made him most of all German. Kaiser and 
people have reacted on each other; and if it is the 
Kaiser's war, it is so mainly in the sense that the 
have left to him the choice of the fateful ‘‘ Day ’’, he 
knowing that his popularity and worship would cul- 
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minate when he threw the dice. Whether or not he 
deliberately encouraged the abnormal sexual immorality 
which is at present an object of special attention to the 
Berlin Police, it is certain that his German personality, 
afiectedly and theatrically exaggerated, over-stimulated 
the political, social, and persona) vices of the Germans 
into the rank growth of ambitions whose obsession 
will only be broken down and dismissed from their 
minds by some disciplinary calamity. The Kaiser and 
his people have revelled in an orgy of self-glorification 
together. They have gloated coarsely, brutally, and 
arrogantly over the supposed degeneracy of other 

les and proclaimed urbi et orbi a scientific and 
religious right ultimately to govern the world system 
fiom Berlin. German vanity, vainglory, and vulgarity 
had begun before the Kaiser came to the throne, but 
he has done nothing to restrain them. They were 
just his own characteristics; and the Kaiser and his 
people sang pawans to each other. He gratified his 
own vanity and theatricality in encouraging the mega- 
jomania of his people. If they were the chosen race, 
he was its leader; the ‘‘ Cockatoo Emperor’”’ of a 
shouting, bullying, coarsely assertive and conceited 
cockatoo people. Mr. Harrison describes the Pan- 
German as the greatest idiot in Europe, and the Ger- 
mans generally as politically the most ignorant. One 
needs the explanation to account for those misconcep- 


brought Europe to war. All their politics ultimately 
meant war; and it was sufficient politics for them to 
believe their war machine equal to the conquest of 
Europe. They sacrificed themselves and their liberties 
to it enthusiastically, for they were to get thereby 
“the kingdoms of the world and the glory thereof ’’. 
Like Faust, they sold their souls to the devil. Even 
the three million Socialists abandoned their own aims 
and delivered themselves to the Teutonic dream of 
universal dominance, Once they had aimed at plun- 
dering their own possessing classes; but to join all 
classes of their countrymen in plundering and ravaging 
the non-Teutonic world was a still bigger idea and the 
Kaiser captured them with it. 


WITH HAVELOCK AND OUTRAM. 


“Letters from Persia and India, 1857-1859." By the 
late General Sir George Digby Barker, G.C.B. 
Edited by Lady Barker. Bell. 7s. 6d. net. 

HE story of the Indian Mutiny has been often 
and ably told; yet the editor of this volume has 
done well in giving us the first-hand record of an actor 

in it. The letters which Sir George Barker, then a 

young officer in his twenty-fourth year, wrote home to 

his mother and sister were not written for publicity ; they 
were intended, even as those of many another subaltern 
before and since, first to assure his family of his 
continued existence, and second to give them some 
idea of the scenes and dangers amid which he had 
been moving. The writing of a series of long and care- 
ful letters in the midst of an exhausting campaign need 
surprise nobody, though Lady Barker thinks it will. 
In all probability half of Barker’s brother-officers 
were equally good correspondents. But while their 
letters may have been destroyed, or may still be 
slumbering in old bureaus, chance has brought his to 
light. Their publication, however, can scarcely fail to 
give keen satisfaction to General Barker’s surviving 
comrades and friends, to all connected with the old 
78th Foot, once ‘‘ The Ross-shire Buffs’’, now the 


Seaforth Highlanders, and to all who delight to read of 


the glorious achievements of the British Army. 

Sir George Barker passed away quite lately, full 
of years and honours. Yet, though he was almost 
constantly employed, and occupied many important 
posts, it was the far-away Mutiny which afforded him 
at once his great opportunity of distinction and his 
Most crowded, momentous and engrossing hours. In 
this correspondence we see him living those hours to 
the full, and bearing himself with the courage, 


endurance, and modesty of a true man and soldier. 
His style is plain and unassuming, without the 
slightest spice of rhetoric. It almost astonishes one 
to find an eye-witness of some of the worst horrors of 
the Mutiny writing of them with so much restraint. 
Yet simplicity has a force of its own; and it required 
men of such self-control, who could not be broken by 
the most shocking sights, but rather were nerved by 
them to supreme efforts, to crush the rebels. 

At the moment when the Mutiny broke out young 
Barker was just back from the Persian expedition, an 
affair of great hardships and little glory. His health 
had suffered, and he was not in good trim for further 
campaigning ; but will-power triumphed over sickness. 
He served with Havelock’s column from first to last, 
and save that once or twice fever laid him by the heels 
for a few days’ he was an effective fighter through- 
out. In this book, therefore, we get a business-like 
account of the achievements of that column, from the 
battle of Futtehpore to the capture of Bareilly. We 
see their victory at Cawnpore turned to grief and 
horror at what they found there, emotions soon merged 
in a stern determination to avenge the victims of the 
massacre; then the relief of the Residency at Luck- 
now, after which the relievers were themselves 
besieged, till the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell’s troops 
redressed the balance. That great leader seemed to 


tions of themselves and other nations which have ; Barker a man of mystery, unapproachable, is even 


styled ‘‘a bear’’. Outram and Havelock impressed 
themselves far differently. The death of Havelock, 
following hard on the safe withdrawal of the belea- 
guered garrison of Lucknow, moved him deeply. And 
who is not the richer for being reminded of the 
chivalrous action of Outram, ‘‘ the Bayard of India’, 
who in the advance on Lucknow waived his rank in 
favour of Havelock, because of the latter’s exploits, 
and ‘‘ in gratitude for and admiration of those brilliant 
deeds of arms accompanied the force in his civil 
capacity as Chief Commissioner of Oude, tendering 
his military services to General Havelock as a 
volunteer’?! There is a sublimity in this abnegation 
of self which it would be hard to match in military 
annals. There came a moment when Barker was in 
friendly rivalry with his superior officer. It was at the 
relief of the Lucknow Residency. ‘‘ The 78th’’, he 
writes, ‘‘ were ordered to the front, and with Sir James 
Outram leading the way we hastened through the 
streets followed by the Sikhs, at every turn encoun- 
tering a fresh volley and being fired on from the houses 
or either side, and now and then peppered with grape. 
At the end of half a mile the large gates of the Resi- 
dency appeared in view, and the tops of the houses 
inside were covered with the waving caps of the garri- 
son who were cheering us on. They had not expected 
us quite so soon, and some delay took place in opening 
the huge gates, seeing which Sir James Outram made 
for the embrasure, I followed close behind him, and 
being on foot and he on horseback I managed to get in 
before him. . . . As I went up the hill inside, my 
hand was half shaken off by the delighted garrison ’’. 
Great days, those, in the history of our country, great 


though very tragic. 


TOWARDS TRUTH IN HISTORY. 


“History of Gravesend.” Vol. I. By A. J. Philip. 
Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. net. 

HEN a man writes the history of his native 
town or village he performs an honourable task 

with little hope of reward. Local patriotism is a rare 
thing in this country, and, when it appears, is usually 
despised. The mayor is, maybe, too familiar a figure 
in his shop to inspire a high thought when he mounts 
the platform in robes and chain of office. The museum, 
with its collection of antiquities and dust, is, perhaps, 
best known as a refuge from the rain when the. hotel 
bar is the only alternative shelter. We do not write 
here of Gravesend, being quite ignorant of its habits 
and mentality, but the remarks apply to many places of 


neither less nor greater station. Mr. Philip, however, 
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by limiting the publication of his book to less than four 
hundred copies, hints that he knows how few will 
appreciate his scholarly work. Yet it might well be 
otherwise, and it would be better. Those who write 
the history of the great world are often only reshuffiing 
the cards in a pack which has been well thumbed, and 
the combinations and permutations are not inex- 
haustible. 

The older historians, whose work was a record of 
great deeds and lives, were largely in the right, since 
they took a world-empire or, at least, a kingdom for 
their parish. They were not, as Dr. Johnson said, 
mere makers of almanacs, though Malebranche was not 
without reason in calling them chroniclers of gossip. 
From Tacitus to Michelet and Macaulay they may all 
have been liars, but it is certain that they never lied so 
thoroughly as when their picturesque imagination led 
them from villains and heroes to generalisations about 
periods and peoples. It is just here that the local his- 
torian becomes more than locally important. It passes 
the wit and learning of all our great men to tell us 
what is, or was, the temper of England in any given 
era, reign, or single year. There are cross-currents, 
shifting clouds, fitful bursts of sunshine, but there is 
no clear stream or settled weather. Of Gravesend, on 
the other hand, one can speak with a show of certainty. 
Here, for instance, is a letter written in that district 
by Raleigh to Robert Cecil in 1594 to inform him ‘* how 
little her Majesty’s authority is respected, for as fast 
as we press men one day they run away another, and 
say they will not serve ’’’. This, be it marked, in the 
grand Elizabethan days, the age of Shakespeare and 
the sea-dogs; but who would deduce its origin from 
the common stock of general knowledge? More and 
more books like this must be written if we are to have 
the accurate history of the English. We have seen 
things in a lump, and the attempts at analysis have 
failed, but the synthetic method has not yet been pro- 
perly tested. Of course, we may find that, when the 
towns and villages and counties have been added 
together, we can make neither head nor tail of the 
picture, or it may seem like a big body without a spirit, 
but it is the inevitable task of the historians of to-day 
and to-morrow. If they fail, there will still be Tacitus 
and Michelet and Macaulay for refreshment and alluring 
vision. 

Whatever the merits of the rival methods, it is at 
least plain that Mr. Philip is on the right track when 
he asks his readers to abandon some of the rough 
assertions which too often are advanced as axioms. 
Text-books are apt to generate strange idea. The 
loose use of such phrases as ‘‘ the Stone Age ’’, ‘‘ the 
Bronze Age’’, would frequently suggest that they 
began and ended as abruptly and definitely as the 
reigns of Victoria and Edward VII., whilst the per- 
verse notion that four centuries of Latin civilisation 
went for nothing because Roman legions were suc- 
ceeded by Saxon pirates seems ingrained in the minds 
of many fairly serious students of English history. If 
the local historian does nothing more, he at least 
teaches us to avoid these spacious pitfalls. In the 
streets of his own town he cannot well miss his way 
even in the track of his own pet theory. He cannot 
gainsay the flint and bronze dug up together in his 
neighbour’s garden, though, if he went further afield, 
he might divide ages, nations, and the universe into 
cubicles for the reception of his assorted notion. Truth 
dwells in small spaces. One may say what one will of 
a Prime Minister or a god, but one must be careful in 
speaking of the mayor and clergyman. 


THE HANDMAID OF THEOLOGY. 
“Ontology, or the Theory of Being.” By P. Coffey. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 
N recent philosophy there is a decided tendency to- 
wards the spiritual view of man’s nature and the 
universe as against the positive, scientific, and physical 


been Christian metaphysicians who accepted Philosophy 
as the handmaid of theology, but Protestantism has ny 
systematised a Christian philosophy as it has beg, 
systematised for Roman Catholicism by  scholastip, 
ism. It is rather hard to see why this should be 50, 
The separation of the two Churches of Rome and Eng. 
land would account for the scholastic philosophy as i 
stood, say, with St. Thomas Aquinas, not being 
received by Protestants. Yet on reading this book om 
the scholastic metaphysics, by the Professor of Logie 
and Metaphysics at Maynooth, it seems to us that com. 
paratively few omissions would make it as suitable , 
metaphysical text-book for Protestant students of 
philosophy and theology as for Roman Catholic. Pro. 
fessor Coffey prays in aid of the doctrine of transyb. 
stantiation certain views of the scholastic metaphysic, 
Otherwise there is very little, if anything, in his pre. 
sentation of the relations of metaphysics and theology 
which the student who prepares for theology by read. 
ing Butler or Paley would find incongruous. And this, 
at any rate, may be said of this book, that, whether one 
finds the scholastic metaphysic convincing or not, asa 
system, it is an unrivalled introduction to metaphysical 
terminology, ideas, problems, and their exposition. We 
mean for the student who has not a first-hand fami- 
liarity with Aristotle and Plato. 

The scholastic philosophy has been neglected, except 
amongst Roman Catholic philosophers and theologians, 
since Descartes or, we may say, since the Reformation, 
more because it was the official philosophy of the 
Church than for any other reason. We believe it would 
be true to say that all the philosophies that have had 
their day since Descartes, and down to Bergson, have 
not led to any substantial addition to or subtraction 
from the scholastic doctrines as they were left by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. When one recalls the history of 
philosophy, ancient and modern, as the ever changing 
and largely contradictory views of man and the uni- 
verse, one marvels at the claims made for it to the 
unique possession of truth by Professor Coffey and his 
brethren who expound the scholastic philosophy. These 
claims have no parallel but that other made by their 
Church to be the depository of the truth of theological 
doctrines. Of the philosophy, Professor Coffey says in 
his introduction: ‘‘ There is one philosophy which is 
in complete harmony with Revealed Truth, and which 
forms with the latter the only true Philosophy of Life; 
and that one philosophy is the system which, assimi- 
lating the wisdom of Plato, Aristotle, and all the other 
greatest thinkers of the world, has been traditionally 
expounded in the Christian schools—the scholastic 
system of philosophy. . . . It cannot boast of the 
novelty or originality of the many eccentric and 
ephemeral ‘ systems ’ which have succeeded one another 
so rapidly in recent times in the world of intellectual 
fashion; but it has ever possessed the enduring novelty 
of the truth, which is ever ancient and ever new”. 
This claim narrows the area of the influence of the 
philosophy to those who accept Christian theology (in 
the shape of Roman Catholic dogma), and practically 
it becomes the philosophy of one Church. Looked at 
simply as a philosophical system, it takes its place 
amongst systems of realism—the moderate Realism of 
Aristotle and the schoolmen, as Professor Coffey says, 
is assumed in his book throughout. We are not 
aware, however, that this is a doctrine for which proof 
by Divine revelation can be claimed, and in this respect 
the scholastic philosophy is in no more favourable 4 
position than other philosophies. It is a matter of very 
uncertain speculation, insusceptible of demonstration, 
and without any controlling test, unless the Church 
announces it as a necessary theological belief. We may 
remark, however, that the scholastic philosophy does 
not quarrel with modern science more obviously than 
some of the philosophies which are quite uncontrolled 
by theological dogma. In Bergson, for example, many 
things are said of time and space, in criticism 
scientific theories, which have a surprising similarity to 
the scholastic doctrines, though the methods are radi- 


or mechanist view. There have always, of course, 


cally different. Scholasticism is a system of intellectual 
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concepts, supplemented by revelation; Bergsonism is a 
rather mysterious instinctive intuitionism or estheticism 
which discovers spirit, but has no definite answer to the 
questions of God and the human soul. 

The present volume will supply a want that is really 
felt by students of philosophy in our universities: the 
want of an English text-book on general metaphysics 
fom the scholastic standpoint. The common belief 
about scholasticism is that it is nothing but a museum 
of mediaval notions that have lost all connection with 
the thought of modern life, and which is bound by 
theological prepossessions to deal insincerely with 
philosophical and scientific theories. What most of us 
have heard of it is, that the schoolmen filled volumes 
with frivolous discussions on impossible puzzles, and 
refined portentously on verbal definitions. Professor 
Coffey admits that once on a time there was some truth 
in this, and the reader will see possibilities in this 
volume that the tendency may still exist in other 
branches of scholastic philosophy not included in the 
present book. Curious problems are suggested which 
enable us to understand the sort of phantasmal specula- 
tions into which the old schoolmen were led. Here, 
however, the student will find that the substantial issues 
of scholastic philosophy are still debated in our own 
day and are still unsettled in later and fashionable 
philosophies. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“African Adventure Stories.” By J. Alden Loring. Allen and 
Unwin. 6s. net. 

Mr. Alden Loring, as a member of Mr. Roosevelt’s African 
expedition, is able to relate a number of personal adventures 
with great beasts as well as putting on record others which, if 
equally exciting, are leas well authenticated. Though his own 
task was connected only with the smaller mammals. and in the 
speech of the native camp followers he was called somewhat 
derisively ‘‘The Mouse-Master”, the author did not miss 
the chance of running into danger on several occasions, and 
lions, hippopotami, and elephants now and then studied him at 
close quarters. Every line of his book is readable, though to 
the naturalist it may come as a disappointment that a writer of 
Mr. Loring’s experiences should have chosen to set them forth 
in a series of avowedly “ popular” articles and stories. Yet, 
whatever may be said on this point, it is undoubtedly refreshing 
to open a book in which can be found a first-hand account of 
acharging lion—“ the most noble and at the same time the most 
awe-inspiring sight imaginable”. Whether for the learned or for 
the common herd there is only one way of recounting an expe- 
rience of that sort. Of an elephant’s onset, Mr. Loring writes : 
“One can never tell what will happen until it is all over.” 


By Princess Catherine Radziwill. Cassell. 


Princess Catherine Radziwill has anecdotes of court and society 
in England, Russia,and Germany. She has met in her time many 
iateresting personages, but her recollections of them are not of 
the kind which can be used even to dot an “i” or cross a “t” 
inhistory. Had she been a diarist her book would probably have 
been of greater importance, but, as it is, it stands rather as a 
ollection of nebulous impressions interspersed with a few inci- 
dents which have been kept in mind owing to their comical 
character. The Princess, for instance, tells us in three pages 
why she does not consider Gladstone to have been a great 
statesman, but gives us no idea of him that could not have been 
gleaned from a well-informed Conservative journalist of the 
period, and then continues to narrate two mildly fanny stories 
of his wife, for neither of which she can vouch. How much of 
her chronicle is written from personal knowledge and how much 
from the amiable or spiteful gossip of diplomatists, politicians, 
and their women, we are not told, but a good deal of it reads like 
the backstair column in some weekly paper of the Snippety-Bits 
order. Sixteen shillings instead of a penny probably represents 
the difference between anonymity and the guthor’s title. 

“Told in Gallant Deeds.’’ By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Nisbet. 5s. net. 
_ Among the many books written to meet the demand for 
information about the war, one at least has taken into con- 
sideration the needs of a child’s mind. The questions of Peterkin 
and Wilhelmina are still pressing, but, happily, Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes can answer them more clearly than was possible for 
dld Caspar. Quite rightly she begins by saying something of 
the causes of the European conflict, before passing to a record 
of some of the gallant deeds which have already been inscribed 
on the roll of honour of the allied nations. In many cases it 
will be found that the tales of heroism have been linked with 
noble incidents from the wars of the past, showing how the 
soldiers and sailors of to-day are worthy successors to the 


mighty men of old. Grim and horrible as is the struggle, the 
author has, we think, succeeded in showing that there is more 
than frightfulness in the present campaign and that the spirit 
of the happy warrior is alive in the armies fighting for liberty 
and country. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ story of the war has been 
written with a thorough understanding of children as well as 
with a just appreciation of the honour of arms. It is not a 
“‘jingo”’ book nor a book of hatred for any race on earth, but 
it is inspired with a fine patriotism and with a love of fair play. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ArT. 
Hermaia (Colin McAlpin). Dent. 10s. 6d. net. 
Fiction. 
cares and Breaking of Almansur (C. M. Cresswell). Chatto. 


The Intruder (Harold Bindloss). Ward Lock. 6s. 

La Belle Alliance (R. Grey). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Peter Paragon (John Palmer). Secker. 6s. 

What a Man Wills (Mrs. G. de H. Vaizy). Cassell. 6s. 

The Highway (L. G. Moberly); Whom God Hath Joined (Arnold 
Bennett); Hungerheart. Methuen. 6s. each net. 

Within the Tides (J. Conrad). Dent. 6s. 

Brunel’s Tower (Eden Phillpotts). Heinemann. 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

The Philosophy of Hegel (Douglas Ainslie), 7s. 6d. net; Kabir’s 
Poems (Rabindranath Tagore), 4s. 6d. net. Macmillan. 

Letters of Sidonius (O. M. Dalton). 2 vols. Oxford University 
Press. 3s. 6d. net each. 


TRAVEL. 
Lands Forlorn (George M. Douglas). Putnam. $4.00 net. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 
“> Drummond (Basil Champneys). Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. 
net. 
Arabia Infelix (G. W. Bury). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 
Correspondence of Jonathan Swift (F. E. Bail). 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 


net each. 

Field ge yo the Russian Front (Stanley Washbourne). Mel- 
rose. . net. 

a to the Science of Ethics (T. de Laguna). Macmillan. 

. Gd. net. 

Iva (Sir George Birdwood). Medici Society. 12s. 6d. net. 

Old Calabria (Norman Douglas). Secker. 15s. net. 

Old Court Life in Spain (F. Elliot). 2 vols. Putnam. 

Paris Waits, 1914 (Mrs. E. Clarke). Smith, Elder. 65s. net. 

Russia and the World (Stephen Graham). Cassell. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Human German (Edward Edgeworth). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

War ; Its Conduct and Legal Results (T. Baty and J. H. Morgan). 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


INSURANCE. 
Tue LeGaL anp GENERAL. 

ITH the appearance of life assurance reports for 

1914 evidence accumulates that the more pro- 

minent offices had not up to 31 December last been 
seriously affected by the outbreak of a great European 
war in which this nation had to take an active part. 
Less known concerns seem to have been somewhat 
severely hit, losing no insubstantial part of the 
patronage they previously received, but the really 
popular offices, the Legal and General Life Assurance 
Society included, apparently experienced no great diffi- 
culty in practically maintaining their usual output of 
new assurances. Naturally the accounts of these 
specially favoured offices reflect in some particulars the 
effects of new conditions, but it is manifest that the 
burden so suddenly placed upon them was much lighter 
than was originally supposed. The Legal and General, 
although not quite so prosperous as in some years, was 
nevertheless able to report excellent results at the con- 
clusion of its year’s work. The report submitted at 
the annual meeting on Tuesday showed that about goo 
fewer policies were completed—namely, 4,505, against 
5,401 in 1913—but, on the other hand, the sum assured 
by these policies was only trivially smaller, and there 
was no notable reduction in the volume of the new 
premium income obtained. When the assurances for 
twelve months amount to #£2,920,213 gross, or 
£2,736,063 net, and the relative new premiums are 
found to have totalled £157,159 and £150,901 respec- 
tively, one does not need to be told that a fair average 
year’s work was performed. Of course, the famous 
Fleet Street office has done better than this in some 
years. Its operations were on a more extensive scale 
in 1909 and 1913, but they were somewhat smaller 
in the intervening years, rgro, 1911, and 1912, when 
other adverse factors militated against great success. 
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In another way, too, it is possible to take a measure 
of the past year's results. In 1909—an exceptionally 
favourable period for business—-the total net premium 
income increased by £99,122, to 4 5748,970 ; in the fol- 
lowing year by £43324, to £792,294; in 1911 by 
£54983, to 49475277 5 in 1912 by £64,161, to 
#911,438, and in 1913 by £74,558, to £985,996. For 
last year an increase of £,69,824 has now been reported 
—-an amount which had only been exceeded in two 
out of the previous five years. The report further 
shows that the sum added to the constantly growing 
funds was larger than at most times. Taking the same 
six years for comparison, the accounts show that the 
funds increased by £602,340 in 1909, by £626,330 
in 1910, by 4733087 in 1911, by £697,016 in 1912, 
and by 4,780,399 in 1913, whereas a gain of £700,233 
is now recorded. In this respect, also, the operations 
of the period were therefore of a highly satisfactory 
character, and a like remark most certainly applies 
to the average rate of interest earned on the funds, 
which was 4,4 10s. 3d. per cent. before deduction of 
income tax, against 44 Ios. 1d. per cent. in 1913, 
44 5S. 6d. per cent. in 1912, and an average of 
44 Os. 4d. per cent. throughout the 1907-1911 quin- 
quennium. All these rates, it should be mentioned, are 
calculated on the total of the three funds (life, general, 
and proprietors), excluding the considerable amount 
invested in the purchase of reversionary interests, and 
do not therefore represent the exact rate realised on 
the life assurance fund alone, which is only made 
known when the valuation schedules are published. 
The rates given are, however, approximately correct, 
and it can be taken for granted that the society nearly 
maintained its previous fine record, even when allow- 
ance had been made for the increased i income tax which 
had to be paid as a war chest provision. 

Only in one direction, indeed, does the Legal and 
General appear to have so far been severely hit by the 
war. Prior to 1914 the mortality experience of the 


society had constantly proved most favourable, but the | 


current report indicates that a good many of its policy- 
holders assured for large amounts had lost their lives 
before the year ended. In this respect the figures now 
published are unquestionably significant, and it is by 
no means certain that any profit was obtained last year 
from suspended mortality. Altogether the claims on the 
life assurance fund amounted to £548,369, inclusive of 
4115,883 paid as bonus additions, and these totals 
compared with 4,369,195 and £50,033 in 1913, and 
with £323,997 and £70,681 in the preceding period. 
Moreover, the deaths reported numbered 252, against 
187 and 189 in the two earlier years respectively, 
and only 168 in the last year of the recent quin- 
quennium. The presumption is, therefore, that up to 
31 December the war had caused this fine old society 
the loss of some sixty of its members, and something 
like 4,180,000 in actual cash. This is a high price to 
pay for exceptional liberality in the treatment of policy- 
holders, but the future history of the society will pro- 
bably show that the losses which now have to be 
endured are really a good investment. When peace 
comes offices like the Legal and General are certain to 
obtain more support than ever before. 


AUSTRALIAN 


MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
Bet. SOCIETY. 1849. 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE EMPIRE. 
Funds, 32,000,000. Annual Income, £4,000,000. 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 
E Year a Bonus Year. 
Whole-Life emnetens ‘orce show average increase of the sum assured 
cent. 


Bonus exceeding 50 per 
Endowment Assurance Results deo unsurpassed. 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.v.0, 


The Operations of the Company embrace all branches of Insurangs, 


Full information respecting 
ESTATE DUTY 
and 
CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 
issued by the Company may be 
obtained on written or personal 
application to the Office at the 
above address. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE _ COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXOCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


Board of Directors. 
James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
Rt. Hon, Viscount Vacentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
J. Bracey, Esq. Sir Jonn Jarpme, K.C.I.E., M.P. 
H, E. Duxg, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernen Rutter, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Ropert Henry Scerr, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Se. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested er contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because:of its 
AGE, :-' MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, 
PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 
The Outstanding 
British 
Life Office. 
Write for Prospectus to The Secretary, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 


or to any Branch Office of the Society. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Many Bustness PREMISES, TowN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
Mansions, FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED. PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all 
kingdom.—Offices : 20 Hanover Square, 
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7 February 1915. 


The Saturday Review. 


TON COAL FOR 2/6 


Wonderful Scientific Discovery which Enables Everyone to Save Large Sums 
in Weekly Housekeeping. 


pemarkable Offer to Enable Every Household to Test the Splendid Economic Advantages of 
“ Seldonite,’”’ which Makes One Ton of Coal go as far as Two. 


The introduction of the wonderful chemical com- 

nd ‘‘ Seldonite,’’ which doubles the ‘“‘ life ’’ of coal, 
or, in other words, cuts in half the coal bill, is resulting 
in something like a sensation. 

At this time, when every penny of housekeeping 
cunts, ‘‘ Seldonite’’ proves a veritable blessing, for 
varmth is almost as important as food. 


£10 SAVED DURING COAL FIRE SEASON. 


“Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in 
kitchen or drawing-room the brightest, cosiest and 
jottest fires they wish, and yet make one scuttleful of 
wal treated with ‘‘ Seldonite’’ go as far as two 
ordinary ones. 

A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appre- 
dated, all the more so because servants are pleased 
when ‘‘ Seldonite ’’ is used, for fires burn clearer, need 
kss attention, and there is practically no waste, dust 
or soot. 

No matter how small or large your coal bill, you can 
dlect a wonderful saving by using ‘‘ Seldonite,’’ and 
{ you use, say, one ton of coal a month, you can 
usily save from £10 to £15 during the coal fire 
wason. 

In order to give the public a most advantageous 
mportunity of testing ‘‘ Seldonite’’ in their own 
mes, the proprietors have decided for a short while 
send post free the full-size 4s. box (sufficient to 
reat one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite or Slack), 
vith full directions, to all readers for only 2s. 6d. 
Orders and remittances, however, must be sent within 
te next few days. Five boxes will be forwarded 
while this offer lasts) for only 1os. 


A MOST REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 


Already ‘‘ Seldonite’’ has found thousands of users 
vho appreciate its cleanly and splendidly economical 
avantages, and testify to their appreciation by con- 
stant repeat orders. 

Among the many thousands of delighted users of 
“Seldonite ’’ are the following : — 

The Viscount Elibank, 


vho writes—‘‘ I like ‘Seldonite’ as much as ever, and enclose 
cheque for a further supply. You can certainly make use of any- 
thing I have said in favour of ‘ Seldonite,’ as I wish you every 


The Viscountess Templetown, 
tho writes—‘ I have found ‘ Seldonite’ most satisfactory, and 
vill order more when required.” 
The Lady Swansea, 
vho writes—‘‘ Please send me five more boxes of ‘ Seldonite.’ I 
as perfectly satisfied with the first trial box and think it 


tcellent.?? 

_ Lucy, Countess of Egmont, 
tho writes—‘‘ I am quite satisfied with the ‘ Seldonite.’ Please 
tad me a further supply.”’ 

Lady Richardson, 
writes—‘‘I find ‘ Seldonite’ very satisfactory in making a 
Nry bright and extra warm fire. It is also much cleaner than 


dinary coal.’? 
Lady Frankland, 
vio writes—‘* I have much pleasure in stating that I have found 
Idonite’ most satisfactory. It certainly makes the coal last 


longer.”? 
4 Lady Shelford, 
"00 writes—‘‘ I find ‘ Seldonite’ very satisfactory. The fires 
mim clear, last long, and retain the heat. In addition to this 
mete is very little smoke.”® 
Louisa, Lady Walker, 
9 writes—‘‘ IT shall be much obliged if you will send me eleven 
hore boxes of ‘ Seldonite,’ as I and all my family use it and find 
quite excellent. The ures are bright, and the consumption of 
considerably less.”? 
Lady Frances Bushey, 
© writes—‘‘ You are quite at liberty to mention my name as 
ing and approving ‘ Seldonite,’ as I consider the results of the 
tment very satisfactory.” 


Lady Mary Cayley 
who writes—‘‘ Having found ‘ Seldonite very satisfactory in its 
results, 1 enclose remittance for a further supply to be sent by 


return.’? 

who writes—‘‘ Please send me a further supply of ‘ Seldonite’ by 
return. I find it admirable for brightening up the fire.” 


: Lady Isabel Stewart, 
who writes—‘‘ I have been using ‘ Seldonite’ on my coals for the 
last three or four weeks, and find a very great improvement. The 
coal lasts well, the fires are perceptibly much warmer, and when 
‘ Seldonite’ was not used I at once noticed the difference.” 


Priscilla, Lady Newnes, 
who writes—‘‘I find ‘ Seldonite’ most useful. It causes the fire 
to burn very brightly and to send out much more heat than usual.”’ 


_. The Dowager Lady Pollen, 
who writes—‘‘ By all means use my name as a satisfied user of 
*Seldonite.’ I am much pleased with it.” 


Sir John Bramston, 


who writes—‘‘ You are at liberty to use my name as approving 
‘ Seldonite,’ as I find it quite successful.” 


The Rev. Canon Seaton, D.D., 
Villa Loreto, St. Peter’s-in-Thanet, who writes—‘‘ ‘ Seldonite’ 
has given great satisfaction, and the consumption of the coal has 
been considerably reduced.”’ 

Sir Edward Redford, C.B., 
who writes—‘‘ ‘ Seldonite’ possesses all the advantages it lays 
claim to and is of very considerable benefit. The preparation not 
only economises coal, but it also ensures an excellent fire. It is, 
moreover, clean, and gives out more heat in a room than a fire 
made without ‘ Seldonite.’ ” 

Sir Charles A. Payton, 
who writes—‘‘I find ‘Seldonite’ very useful and economical. 
Coal treated with it burns well and slowly, giving good heat and 
very little ash.”’ 
Sir Robert Kennedy, K.C.M.G., 
who writes—‘‘ I am perfectly satisfied with ‘ Seldonite,’ as I find 
that it is conducive to cleanliness and economy, and that coal 
treated with the preparation burns a bright red and consumes the 
coal slowly. I have given some ‘ Seldonite’ this year to my 
coachman, gardeners, etc., and they are much pleased with it.”’ 
The Rev. W. L. Shade, 
Bruff Rectory, Kilmallock, Co. Limerick, who writes—‘‘ I found 
the ‘ Seldonite’ very satisfactory, and it certainly makes the coal 
go much further.” 
The Hon. Mrs. Eric Thesiger, 
who writes—‘‘ You are at perfect liberty to use my name with 
-tegard to praising ‘ Seldonite.’ I am very pleased with it.”’ 
Colonel Fludyer, 
62 Warwick Square, who writes—‘‘I find that when using ‘ Sel- 
donite,? not only is there a great saving in the amount of coal 
used, but also that the coal treated with it gives out twice as 
much heat. In the kitchen range I find it saves quite one large 
scuttleful of coal per day.” 

The Rev. Canon W. F. Pearce, 
Prebendal House, Chichester, who writes—‘‘I am more than 
satisfied with ‘Seldonite.’ It is a great economiser, and gives 
out much more heat than with coal alone.”’ 

The Rev. G. Lacey May, 

West Tisted Vicarage, Alresford, who writes—‘‘I have tested 
‘Seldonite’ both on household coal and on church coke, and 
consider it fully answers to your description as doubling the value 
of either coal or coke. I am delighted with it.” 


The Rev. W. J. Jobling, 
St. Mary’s Vicarage, Southwark, who writes—‘‘ Please send me 
eleven more boxes of ‘ Seldonite.? I have found it of excellent 
value, and am using it amongst my parishioners.” 


“* Seldonite ’’ is easily used, and is alike suitable for 
factory, hospitals, schools, clubs, kitchen, greenhouse, 
drawing-room, or dainty flat. It does not smell; there 
are no fumes. It is perfectly healthy. Indeed, no 
one knows that it is in use, except that the fire burns 
consistently, warmly, cosily and brightly without any 
attention. . 

To take advantage of the special offer made above, 
readers should send remittances of 2s. 6d. for the full- 
size 4s. box (sufficient for one ton of Coal, Coke, 
Anthracite or Slack), or 10s. for five boxes, addressing 
their letters to SELpDoNITE LaBoraToriges, Ltp., 446 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


27 February igi; 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List. 


Books for Lent Reading. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. 

In the Day of Battle; Under the Guidance of The Lord’s 
Prayer. By the Right Rev. H. L. PAGET, D.D., Bishop of 
Stepney. With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

This book is recommended by the Bishop of London to his diocese for reading 
in Lent, 1915. It is also recommended by the Bishops of many other dioceses. 


This book aims at comforting those in sorrow. 
Our Comradeship with the Blessed Dead. By 
the Right Rev. JOHN P. MAUD, D.D., Bishop of Kensington. 
Square fcap., paper covers, 1s. net. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. 


The Work of a Great Parish. By NINE PORTSEA 
MEN. Edited by the Rev. CYRIL F. GARBETT, M.A., Vicar, 
Hon. Canon of Winchester. With a Preface by His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MY NEW CURATE.” 


The Graves of Kilmorna: A Story of ’67. 
By the Very Rev. CANON P. A. SHEEHAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ The last book of the late Canon Sheehan should rank as one of the greatest 
novels of that gifted writer.''—Jrish Independent. 


COMPLETION OF PUBLICATION. 
*,* A Prospectus will be sent on application. 

The Collectz:d Works of William Morris. 24 
Volumes. Edited by Miss MAY MORRIS. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Price £12 12s. net. Vol. XXIV. consists 
mainly of unpublished poems. 


“We feel sure that these volumes would have pleased Morris himself, and 
this is the best praise we can give them." —The Times, 


This book tains some interesting Coloured 
Illustrations by leading native Indian Artists. 
Footfalls of Indian History. By the SISTER NIVEDITA 
(Margaret E. Noble). With 6 Coloured Plates and 22 other 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


What is Adaptation ? A Sequel to the Author's ‘‘ The 
Growth of Groups in the Animal Kingdom.’’ By R. E. LLOYD, 
M.B., D.Sc. (Lond.), Professor of Biology, Medical College, 
Calcutta. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. MARCH 


THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE v J. ame Barker. 
THE WAR OF PURIFICATION: A DUTCHMAN’S 
rants. 


THE WAR. By Sir Francis Piggott Wate Justice 


Hong Kong). 
SELF-APPOINTED STATESMEN. By J. O. P. Bland. 
NEUTRALITY wersus WAR: NEW CONSIDERATIONS IN AN OLD 
CAUSE. By Sir oe Barclay (Vice-President of the Institute 
of Internati nal Law). 
THE PASSING OF THE CHILD. By William A. Brend, M.B., B.Sc. 
THE CLASSES, THE WAR, THE BIRTH- 


y Mrs. Richardson. 
“WHEN IGNORANCE WAS BLISS’: JULY RND IN 
NORTH CENTRAL SIBERIA. By Dora Curtis. 


POETRY PROPHECY AND THE WAR. By John Freeman. 
OUR NEW ARMIES: A STUDY AND A FORECAST. 
By the Rev. Canon Scott Moncrieff, D.D. 
THE ALIEN ENEMY WITHIN "OUR GATES. By Arthur Paterson. 
GERMANY IN PEACE AND IN WAR: A. GLIMPSE FROM DS a 
olan. 
IS LOGIC EFFETE? A GEFTICISM. By the Rev. J. E. H too , D.D. 
OUR IMPERIAL SYSTE By Professor J. H. Morgan. 
LAISSER-FAIRE OR PROTECTION? A STUDY IN HALF-TRUTHS. 
By Douglas Graham. 
SEA FREIGHTS AND THE COST OF FOOD. By W. i. Renwick. 
: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Contents.—-MARCH, 1915. 


British and German Policy. By Dr. J. Holland Rose. 

Big States and Small Nations. By J. A. R. Marriott. 

What Has the British Navy Done? ~? goed Hurd. 

Social Democracy and Peace. By H. M. Hyndm 

America and Her Impending Daty. By J ames ——_ Whelpley. 

Lord Beaconstield in Society. By T. H. S. Escott. 

Bernard Shaw: AnEpitaph. By John Palmer. 

The Campaign in the Caucasus, With Map. By Robert Machray. 

The South African Rebellion. A Letterfrom Cape Town. By Spencer Campbell 
Bulgaria's Attitude. By Frank Fox. 

Nationality and gy By Arthur A. Baumann. 

The Blast-Furnace. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 

The Neglect and ee of B.ch’s Organ Works. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
Militatism and the War. By Holford Knight. 

The War and British Industry. By L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P. 

War and Personaiity in Nations. By Geoffrey Faber. 

In France Just Before the War. By Mrs. Mannington Caffyn. 

History of the War. With Maps. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 
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Duckworth & Co.’s New Books 


With the Allies 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. EL 


A first-hand account of what this well-known corre. 
spondent witnessed in Belgium and in France. 


This Day, With Illustrations. 3s. 64, net. S] 


Postage, 4d 
The New Map of Europe Hl 


By HERBERT A. GIBBONS. 


‘*No one can read this remarkable book without coming 
to the conclusion that, in spite of the unhappy calamity in Al 
which we are plunged, the world is moving to a more 
settled understanding which spells peace.’’—-Standard, 


Large Crown 8vo. 382 and av. pages. Cloth 6s. net, 
Postage 4d. 


Frederick the Great and} 
Kaiser Joseph 


By HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 
War and Diplomacy in the Eighteenth Century. 
Large Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Postage 4d. 


Works by Anton Tchekhoff | 


Stories from Russian Life 
2nd Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Black Monk and other tr 


Stories 
Pubiished in the well-known ‘‘ Readers’ Library." 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


Plays by Tchekhoff W 


Uncle Vanya TI 
Ivanoff 
The Sea-Guall 
The Swan Song 
In One Vol., with a Frontispiece Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s, K 


The Prussian Officer 


D. H. LAWRENCE'S New Book. A 


‘* Asa book of life we know no better work—work with 
finer feeling, with such passion, with so delicate a sense of 
words. Far above ordinary fiction and in style alone 
notable. Without doubt, Mr. Lawrence, with this volume, 
takes his place in the first flight of literary men.’— ) 
English Review. T 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A CHEERFUL BOOK. 


Joking Apart 


By the Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Tne Book of Martha.’’ 

“In these weary days of waiting and wondering, such a 
volume of humour, cleverness, and a certain acid wit is 
a blessing without the faintest vestige of disguise.—How | 
laughei !'’—Tatler. 

Sir Edward Russell, in the Liverpool Post, says: 
‘‘These pages sparkie from cover to cover with her 
distinctive humour—mostly playful, always pungent.”’ 

With Illustrations, 2nd Impression. net. Postage 5d. 


A New Novel by ELINOR GLYN. 


The Man and the Moment 


By the Author of ‘The Visits of Elizabeth,"’ ‘‘ The 
Reason Why,”’ etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Duckworth & Co., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


uR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE INFLUENCE OF KING 
EDWARD 


And Essays on other Subjects. By the VISCOUNT 
ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND 
HISTORY 


By the late Right Hon. Sir ALFRED LYALL, P.C., 
G.C.1.B., K.C.B., D.C.L. 10s, 6d. net. 


ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. A Study of Indo-Aryan Civil- 
isation. By E B. HAVELL, Author of ‘** Indian Sculpture 
and Painting.’’ ‘‘ Indian Architecture,’’ etc. With numerous 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


By Prof.J. A. CRAMB. Popular Edition, Paper Covers. 
ls. net. 


Also by Prof. CRAMB: 


| THE ORIGINS AND DESTINY OF 
IMPERIAL BRITAIN 


With a Biographical Note and Portrait. 5s. net. 


WAR, ITS CGONDUCT AND 
LEGAL RESULTS 


By THOMAS BATY, LL.D., D.C.L., and Professor J. H. 
MORGAN. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WESTERN CANADA BEFORE 
THE WAR 


A Study of Communities. By E. B. MITCHELL. With 
Map. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. a?°2 


KAISER, KRUPP, AND KULTUR 


By THEODORE A. COOK. Paper Cover. 1s. net. 
A slashing indictment of German methods and ideals. 


ALAN! ALAN! 


A Novel. By Miss EIRENE WIGRAM, Author of ‘‘ Firm 
Foundations,” ‘‘ The Affair of the Envelope,’’ etc. 6s. 


THE FADED VISION 


A Novel. By A. K,. INGRAM, Author of ‘' The Greater 
Triumph,”’ etc. 6s. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Now Ready. 


THE CLERGY LIST for 1915. 


Thoroughly Revised and Corrected to the latest Date. 


The Times says-‘* The publishers are able to boast that they have now 
published thi, valuable work of reference for 73 yea’s. The fact itself is 
Sufficient to pro e that it is found useful by a large number of people whose 
business it is to have to deal with the cler-y of the Church of England." 

The Guardian says—" Its special features are of great practical useful- 
hess. The book is brought as closely up to date as can reasonably be expected. 
... It has many friends, and this issue will increase the number.” 


The Church Times says—"' It is hardly possible to do more than renew 
commendation of p cvious years, based on practical experience of the general 
accuracy of the work, its well defined arr t and handy size... , One 
of the most reliable works of reference published." 


The Westminster Gazette says—'It is quite a veteran among 
teference books. . . . Altogether the work seems to maintain unimpaired its 
good reputation." 

Established over 70 Years. 
London: KELLY’S DIRECTORIES, LIMITED, 
182-184 High Holborn. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


ABBAS II. or 
By THE EARL OF CROMER 


8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tue Spectator.—' An intensely interesting account of the political 
events in which Lord Cromer ‘kept his end up’ against the persistent 
intrigues of Tewfik's shifty successor. The manner in which Lord Cromer 
prevented the young Khedive from doing much harm is a perfect lesson in 
the art of dealing with the Oriental mind." 


Arabia Infelix, or, the Turks 


in Yamen. sy c. wyMaN BURY, Author 
of ‘‘The Land of Uz.'’ With Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tae Wortp.—" This is one of the best books of travel that has been pub- 
lished recently. With so much interest being taken in Turkish affairs it 
should find many readers. . . It is likely to be accepted as the classical 
hand of Yamen for many years. And its value is enhanced by some very 
excellent photographs and maps."’ 


BY AN AMERICAN WRITER. 


The World War. How it Looks to the 
Nations Involved and what it Means to 
Us. By ELBERT F. BALDWIN. Crown 8vo. 
5s. 6d. net. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


One Hundred Poems of Kabir. 
Translated by RABINDRANATH TAGORE, assisted 
by EVELYN UNDERHILL. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Modern Philosophers: Lectures 
delivered at the niversity of Copen- 
hagen during the Autumn of 1902; and 


Lectures on Bergson delivered 
in 1913. By HARALD HOFFDING. Translated by 
ALFRED C. Mason, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
What is Living and what is 
Dead of the Philosophy of 


Hegel. sy seNEDETTO CROCE. Translated 
from the Original Text of the Third Italian Edition, 1912, 
by DouGLas AINSLIE, B.A., M.R.A.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Price 12s. 6d.. 


HOW_IS_ THE WAR AFFECTING 
YOUR INVESTMENTS? 


The Financial 
Review of Reviews 


MARCH ISSUE contains the following 
SPECIAL ARTICLES: 


Investments under War Conditions. 
By J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Latin-America and the War. 
By JOHN BARRETT, Director-General of the 
-American Union. 


The Investor’s Position after the War. 
By ARNOLD WRIGHT. 


The Economic Enslavement of Belgium: Its Lesson 
and the Remedy. 

By RAYMOND C. DE WEERDT. 

War Taxation and the Investor. 


By JESSE QUAIL. 
ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


Or from the Publishers— 
2 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
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Ackery, Miss M. ...... 
Alston, Lieut. D. ... 
Anderson, Miss M.... 


Ashton, The Lord ...250 


Ashton, M., ose 
Atcherley, Mrs. “ee 
Bairstow, Mrs. J. 
Bevan, Miss Ox col- 
lected. by 
Blake, Miss L. E . 
Bouverie, H H. P.. 


Browne, Miss W. 1 


Bryson, Miss C. M. 
Bur., Mrs, 


Carhill, E. F., Esq. 
Cartwright, Major ... 
pman, Mrs. H. 
Coast, Mr. & P, 
Cobb, Rev. F., 
collected 
Cobbold, Mrs. M. ... 
Cohen, P., 
Cooper, Miss ......... 
Curtiss, M., 


Ekin, E. M E 
collected by Sa 
Fletcher, Sir L. 


Aubrey, Bart. ...... 


Forster, Capt. A. W. 
Foster, W. H., Esa. 


Miss L. M. 


Lad 
Hayes, Miss 
Hayes, Miss E. M... 
Ditto (and 


Mrs. 
Lloyd, Mrs. H. ...... 
MacAlister, 
Marriott, Sir W., 
Lorimer, Mis. H. ae 


Bergtheil and Young, 15s. 6d. ; 


Tos. 
Knox, 2s. 6d.; 


; Miss 


Patron: 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Donations may be sent to W. S. Battie Hamitton, Eso., Secretary, 21 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W, 


Trout, 2s.; F. "Webb, 10s.— £4 178. 2d. 


December, 1914. 


Abercrombie, A., Esq. 5 0 o 


Aberdare, the Lady 
(per Sir Bartle 
Frere, Bt., 

Achery, 

Adair, Miss (col. 
lected by) 


Alexander, Miss M.. 
Allan- Woddross,Mrs. 

Allgood,Mrs. Bertram 
Anderson, H. K.,Esq. 
Anderson, R. H..Esq. 
Anketell, G., Esq.... 
Anspach, Madame L. 
Antwerp British Hos- 

ital (per 


van-Thomas, 


Arbuthnot, Mrs. H.. 
Archer, W., Esq. ... 
Archibald, Mrs. Ro- 

bert (collected by) 


DONATIONS RECEIVED from 24th OCTOBER to 4s. d. 
aist DECEMBER, 1914. Baker, Mrs. 
t.-Col. ...... 10 0 Oo 
Miss A. 2 2 Olpailingall, Rev. Dr.J. 10 0 
415 o| Menzies, Major S. 2 0 
Metcalf T. Ss. Commander 
3 Barcroft, Mrs. R. E. 1 1 0 
10 
o o| Nettlefold, Miss R. 100 0 o 
4 o| Newbury, Miss A. A. 5 0 0 BarrySchool,Scholars 
o o| Newbury, Miss F. L. 5 0 o| Of (per S. Searson, 
o o| Newbury, Miss M.... 5 0 0 ee 300 
3 3 0| Newcomen, C. H., Bastard, irs. 
10 y, Miss 330 
Orr, His Honour Baumann, A. A., “Esq. 5 
2 2 o| Paton, W. G., Esq 5 5 o| Beebee, M. J. L.,Esq. 5 9 o 
110 o| Perry, Mrs. J. M. 1 o o| Bennett, Miss ... 
Peyton, Mrs. H. ...... 10 0 Oo Bennett, Miss F. § °o 0 
4.11 10| Pole, W. Tudor, Esq Bennison, A. T., Esq. 10 0 0 
210 ..collected by............ 21 7 6 Miss E.'J.... 10 0 0 
213 5| Poore, ety Flora... 2 0 o|Bentall, W. E., Esq. 5 0 0 
Miss E. A.... 5 o o| Bethell, 10 10 0 
20 o o| Pownall, J. A., Esq. 2 0 o| Bevan, Edwyn, and 
10 0 o thy Bevan, the Misses... 5 0 
Sargent, Billsons, James, Esq. 2 2 0 
oe Sedgwick, R., Esq... 5 0 © Binning, the Lady ...100 o o 
50 o o| Seward, R. W., Esq. 1 0 o| Bird, Miss A.C. .. 1 0 © 
Seymour, H. S., Bird, Mrs. 
of Miss A. ...... 1 o| Bird, Rev. Thomas 
o of smith, Mrs. E. ...... 10 (collected by) 2 13 0 
Blacker, C., Esq. ... 10 0 © 
Esq Antwerp Miss M.G. 1 0 o 
1 0 o| (British) Hospital ackman, Miss M.G. 
5S Lrower, Mrs. S. ...... 5 50 Blake GE, ss 0 
o o| Uridge, Mrs. A. 5 00 Bla i, G., 9 
5 o| Venables, Mrs. E. 5 00 
$ o| Wakefield, L.C.,Esq. 5 5 pooth, F. A. J. Esq. 2 2 0 
25 o o| Wallace, Miss P....... 5 00 Bowring En E. 10 0 
10 o o| Williams, A., Esq. B yce, M “4. 3930 
MP. o o|Bramon, Mrs. E. ...... I 0 0 
Bramwell, Miss M.... 5 o 
3 3 o| Wilson, R. bs 5 00 Andrew A., onl 
&e., War Fund, per hy 
1 0 of Esq... 8 © © W. J. »Esq. 
5 Ob W. 10 © ©lB+imblecombe, J. W. 
Es 
s. 6d.; Miss Barnard, 3 210 
C. Ollier, 2s.’ 6d.;, Stapylton, Miss Brocklehurst, J. J., Esq. 10 0 
town, Miss R. ...... 100 
N. P. O’GORMAN, Colonel, I 0 
200 
Honorary Treasurer. Brown, R. C., Esq... 10 0 0 
ee Brown, w. Ha 
greaves, Esq. . 10 0 
Bruce, C. T., Esq oo 
DONATIONS RECEIVED from 1st January, 1915, to 18th Bruce, Miss — a) 
u iss F. ° 
FEBRUARY, 1015. Buckland, Miss I ° 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING—£i00 o o. Bulmer, Mrs oo 
Aspinall, the Misses 1 0 o Burgess, C. M., Esq. 1 0 0 
Assheton-Smith,Lady 25 0 o — W. A., Esq. 1 1 0 
Atkin and G. D. 3 0 of Butcher, J. G., Esq., 
400)" A Gy and 
“(er W. Frere) ... 5 0 
1 o o| Geoghegan, Esq.)... B., Esq. ... 10 0 0 
o of A Friend: 220 
Of 1 o/Callender, F.L., Esq. 10 0 
1 o o|/Campbell, Howard... 5 0 o 
1 o| An American _......... o o|Campbell, MissC. M. 3 3 6 
1 o o| An American Sympa- Campbell, Miss M. I. 2 0 o 
100 thiser (per Miss J. Campbell -Low, Mr. 
5 o o| Anonymous o o}/Cantley, Capt. H... 1 1 
5 o o| Anonymous o o}Carlisle, Miss H. ... 3 0 oF 
2 2 o| Anonymous o o|Carpenter, Miss A. ... 1440 
2 o o| Anonymous o o|Catrus, F. de C., Esq. 2 2 0 
Anonymous 1 o}|Catkins, H. Bernard 10 10 o 
Anonymous o o|Chadwick, the Misses 5 0 o 
o o| Anonymous .. eseman, s. 
3 °° Reader of the Chute, A. J. L., Esq. : : é 
“Sunday Times”... 10 Clark, M. A., Esq.... 1 0 © 
10 o of “A. S. B.” (collected Clarke, C. C., Esq... 1 1 0 
Argenti, G. A., Esq. 1 1 0] _ by)_... . 2 0 o|Clarke, F. S., Esq... 5 0 0 
Arnold, Miss .......... 110 o| “A. W.’ 1 5 o}|Clarke, a A., Esq....100 0 © 
Arnold, Mrs. ............ 5 s o| Baines, Miss F. 5 o o}|Clarke, Miss G. ...... 3.00 
Askew, W. H., Esq... 1 1 ©] Baker, Ernest, Esq... 2 0 o|Clarke, Miss Mary... 1 0 o 
Aspell, Miss E. ...... o Baker, Mrs. ........... 1 ojClarke, Sir Fielding 5 
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Claxton, W., Esq. ... 110 © 
Clement, C., Esq. ... 2 2 0 
Clifford, Col. ET... 
Clifford, 3 ¢ @ 
Clifford, Miss E.B.H. 2 0 0 
Cochrane, the Lady 
Elizabeth (per Miss 
5 00 
Coldham, Miss E. L. 2 0 o 
Coles, Mize. ... § © 
Colledge, 220 
Coltman, Mrs. ......... 
Colville, Miss .......... 300 
Commercial Cars, 
Ltd., Messrs. _...... 220 
Congregational 
School, Axminster, 
Scholars of (per 
Rev. F. B. Wyatt) 1 0 © 
Conochie, Miss ........ 
Cooke, G., Esq. ..... 
Cooke, Miss F. N. 10 0 0 
Cooper, Ernest, Esq. 50 0 0 
Cooper, Mrs. E. ...... 25 0 0 
Cooper, T. Re 
110 
W.F.,Esq. 10 0 
Cork, Mrs. see 
Cox, George, Esq. 220 
Cox, Miss R. T. ...... 220 
Crawley, the Misses... 2 0 © 
Croome, Rev. W. M. 5 0 © 
Crossley, Miss J. 220 
Crowder, H. G., Esa. 10 0 0 
Crowdy, Miss @ @ 
Crump, Mrs. 
Cumming, Mrs. ...... 5 0 0 


Cuninghame, Miss A. 


m 
Cunliffe, ;, Esq. 


Dale, Mrs. 
Davidson, Miss M... 

Davidson, Mrs. Robt. 
Davy, Commander 


nen 


Degacher, Mrs. 
de Ja Rue, Warren... 20 
Denniston, Mrs. C.... 1 


al 


de Pass, Miss O. ...... 1 
de Pass, Mrs. C. H.... 3 
Dewhurst, 2 
Dickins, R., Esq. ...... 2 
Dickinson, ane 1 
Dixon, G. F., Esq. ... 2 
Down, ke Esq. 1 
Dows, Kenneth, Esq. 40 


Draper,Mrs.and Miss 1 
Drummond, iss B. 20 
Durlacher, Neville... 1 
Dyson, Lady ...... 


Eastwood, 
BOG. 5 

Batok Miss E. A. 10 

EdinburghProvincial 
Training Centre, 
Educational and 


Administrative 
Staff of (per H. M. 
2 
Miss 


Edwards-Moss, 


2 
Elder, Miss M I 
Ellison, Miss 2 
Empsall, Mrs. 2 
Etherington, C. (col- 
2 
Euston Station, L. 


and 


5 

1 

1 
Falconer, W. R., Esq. 1 
Farquhar, the Misses 5 
Faulkener, Miss S.... 2 
Fedden, H., Esq. ...... 3 
Feilden, Capt. a 
Feilden, Miss 
Fielden, Percy, Esq. 
Ferguson and Clarke, 
Messrs. 


Fishmongers, Wor- 
shipful Company of2s50 
Fitzwilliam,the Lady 
Alice 
Fletcher 
Messrs. C. 2 
Fletcher, H. an Esq. 10 
Floyd, A., 1 
Foote’ and “haams, 


Messrs. 
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The Belgian Field Hospital, 


H.M. THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. 


an Mr. and Mrs, 
Footner, Miss K. 
Footner, Miss M....... 
Forman, E., Esq. ...... 
Forman, Miss F. G... 
Forman, Miss F. G. 
(and donation) ...... 
Forster, W., E: 
Forward, 2., Esq. 
Foster Braith. 
waite, Messrs. 
Fowler, Miss E. 
Fox, J., Esq. 
an 


Es 
F reeman, Miss 


fFremlin, F., 
French, Miss 
Frere, "Miss (Results 
of Cake Sale), 1st 
Instalment 
Fry, Miss Agnes .... 
Fryer, Miss 
Fulle r-Maitiand, 


Esq. 


Gaselee, H., Esq. .. 
Geoghegan, and 

Gibb, J. S. 
Gibbings, 


Miss H. .. 
Giles and Cressnell, 

Ginsburg, Mrs. E. ... 


Goodland, Mrs. 
Gore, Major H. 
Goring, Miss M. B. 
Gosnell’s Estate, 
Trustees of ......... 
Gould, 
Gray-Maitland, 
Gray, Miss M. G. 
Gray, Surg.-Maj. rl 
Greenwood,Miss A.D. 
xreg, J., Esq. 
Gregor, S. L. 
Gregory, H. M., Esq. 
Gregory,Mr. and Mrs. 
Grenfell, Mrs. Sey- 
Gripper, H. B., Esq. 
Groves, Mrs. Be... 
Gundry,Col »Col. and Mrs. 
undry, 
Gunn, 
Gurney, Miss 


Halton, E. C... 
Hambleden, Viscount 
Hanbury, Mrs. W. G. 
Hancock, Kinneer ... 
Hardwicke, Dowager 
Countess of ........ 
Harington, Mrs. .... 
Harman, Mrs. E. 
Harper, Mrs. 


Harrison, L. A., Esq. 
Harrison, Leonard F. 
Harrison, Mrs. Robt. 
Hartley, 
Harvey, Mrs. F. E... 
Hatch, H Prescott. 
Hawker, Miss 
Hawker, Miss 
Hawkins, 


FE. C., Eeq. 
Hayes, F. J., Esa. ... 
Hayes, Miss A. M. ... 
Hayes, Miss E. M. ... 
Miss ......... 
Hayw Esq. 
Head, 
Hearn, H. W. 
Helder, 
Co., 
Henderson, Miss E.F 
Henningway - Shaw, 
the Rev. W. .........- 
Henty, Mrs. N. A. ... 


Henzell, Mrs. F. .....- 
Hewgill, C. W., Esq. 


3 
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Hichens, Harrison Lodge, L. W., 
ge, 
‘and Co., Messrs. ... 20 0 o|Loewe, Miss Esq. ... 2 0 0|Stephens, E. J., Esq. 
gucbens, Harrisoa, oo BBB 1 1 Stewardso Esq. 
and Co., Staff of... 1 9 Lomax-Gibbs Mrs. 3 Pi, 2 2 o| Stewart, rs. 
ng, 4 P. 2 0 0} and Mrs. 
Hichens, Rev. R. J... 1 0 o|Lord, Miss F. M. .. § © 0/Poston, G. J., 3 3 o/St. Ja #20 
1 o o}Prance, lection at) . Weaving Over. 
Hinxman, Mr. and Macd 7 Mrs. C. § 0 o|Price, Bros., Messrs. 15 15 © Taylor, Mrs. Hi 1 g Webb, W., Esq. oe a 
cdonnel Insp.- Priest, Mrs. F. E. Teed, enry.. ° Webster, F. D. 2 2 0 
Hodge, Kinson W. F. 5 0 200 (collected by) «...... 110 0 Tennyson d’E} o o| Wegermann, Mrs. ... 5 0 0 
Hodge, T., Esq. ...... $0 0 McKay’ Wy Esq....... 10 0 © Prendergast, Mrs. ... 1 0 © iss E. yacourt, Weir, Miss L. E 500 
Holmes, = Gc. A. ~ Miss E. 5 00 Gen. Sir Dighton, the isse: Tp, White, E. 220 
den, i: G., Esq. 2 0 of V-Cy G.C.S.L, Thompson, reo Mise > 
er, D. E., G.CB., s 0|Thompson, E 1 1 o| Wicks, A 300 
Col. and 1 1 o|Purnes, Lt.-Col. H.B. § 5 0o| Yates .. r Wightmen, BA sq. 5 § © 
20 o -|Mandle, Mi Ce Esq. 5 0 o}Raccliffe, Maj.R.S.L. 100 Thorneley, 
beth, Girls’ Guild.. 2 0 o m, Herbert, (collected by) ...... 111 6|Thorp, Miss H 2 © o| Wilkinson, Miss ...... 2 2 
und Giles 5 s o|Ranken, Miss M. W. 1 © Thwaites, Miss E. © o| Wilkinson, Miss J.M. 12 10 © 
25 0 0 Marshall, 220 nkin, Miss M. W. 1 1 of M. A. 2 = Willats, The isses 2 oo 
Hopkins, Mrs. ......... 1 1 o|Marston, ‘Co 1 o|Rawley, Mrs. 1 Topp, L. W., Esq. ° wittiome, © 
Horsfall, H. Esq. 10 0 0|Redmayne, Mrs. ..... 10 © o|Tottenham, 10 o| Wilmot - Sitwell, E. 
Howard, Miss ......... o William on. Reid, Mrs... o o| Tucker, E G., Wilsca, M. G. 
Hubbard, Hon. Mrs, —_ M. © o|Turner, Archer Misses... 1 0 
Hudson, W. J., Esq... Harrison & Ricardo, S. H., Esq. ° ° Vasey a 220 Wenersh 
Hurst 5 50 M.D. 1 1 0 » Mr. and Mrs, 
H., Esq, S|Richardson, Mrs. ... 95 © Vaughan, Min 10 © o parkes, Esq.) ...... 
M.A. 5 o o|Rimbault, Miss ...... 100 Vinson,’ Mrs. (per)... 2 0 of Wood, The Misses 
10 10 o| Meade - Ring.” Miss o|Roberts, A. F., Esq. 25 © 0] Wagner, Henry ...... 
4 Ingram, Miss L. ...... 3 0 N. Roberts, F..O., Esq... 10 © Wagaer, M ond 
Jackon, Mrs. M. ...... 5 0 o|Michell, R. C., Esq. Mrs. J Wright, Min & 
Jacob, Col. Sir Swin- Millar, Mr 7 sq. § Rogers, Lacy «. wen 10 o Wyman, Mrs. M 200 
§ OG CLECVO. 1 Bate 1 o}Rogers, Miss E. ...... 3 3 o| Wyndham, ...... 210 © 
» o| Roper, °° id 1 0 o| Yates, L., E on 
, Ltd., Works’ Pat- & Day, L ; 
3-5 ‘ y, Ltd., the Earl of, K.G., K.T. 
riotic Fund .....-... Staff 
3.00 A. J. Ross, 1 o|. Amounts under £1.—“ A. C. B.,” 2s. 6d.; A Friend (pe 
enner, Lady 3 Ross, 5 00 Mrs. Janes), ss.; E. Allen, tos.; Miss L.’ All 4 
M o| Rowley, Mrs. J. 0 © aid, 2s. 6d.; A Sympathi ; 
500 § @ 0|Montgomery, Maj.- Rule, Miss L. A. mous, 2s.; A 
2 ie ‘ 5 o o|Ryan, A. Esq. ... 3 0 oe. ; Belgian Soldiers ‘from Stirling, N Batsens, 
Ker, Morin” A © olsalusbury, Rev. F. wi 5s.; Miss E. A. Briggs, 10s. 108. j 
* = Kelley, J. B., E 2 2. of Morris, 100 58s.; Miss E. W. " Buckley, 2s. A: 
Morris, Mrs. John Samuel, i. S., Esq... 3 3 © Canna 4 re H A. Campbell, Miss A. 
. 3.00 Morris, R. T., E Sanger, H., Esq. ch Clapham, ‘ss. 
irby, Mrs ivers N cott, Miss J. ......... W. J. 208.5 los 
Mothers’ Union 2 2 o}Schnerhoff, Mrs. ...... 1 © Miss M. 4 J., 3 Red X. (pet 
1106 (per Mrs. Tyldes) 2 © Neesmyth, Mrs. ...... © ©|Scrimgeour, J. & A., Harvey, So Vatzburg, Quartermaster) og Hostess, 
Kitcat, de W., O} MeSSES. 10 10 © Heatley, Miss’ E. "Hens ; Hawker, 10s.; Mrs. E. 
1 oo Knowles, G., Esq. ... 10. 0 o|Newton, E. S., Esq... ° id > ©. 5 
Knox, H. T., Esq. ... 0 © Nichol Schuster Mrs. Ernest 10 0 udson, 28. The Rev. St. A. Husse 
220 Lace, Mrs. F. E G. ” Sendall, Lady ......... 10 Mr. Janes, 58.; Miss Grace Johnson, ; 
Laird, Miss E. go @ © North, tink R. R., Esq. 5 0 A. Keate 13.; Miss Jope, 208. S.,” as. : 
220 Lamb. Mrs, Nunn, H. S., Esq. . 5 © ©}Sharpe, W. » cK ptain H. B. Kent, 6d. ; 
100 Oakl 5 © ©] Shaw-Stewart, Rev. Mi night, 158. ; Mrs. Leach, 10s. ; Miss K. M. Lee, 4s. ; 
966 O'Donnell 2 2 o|]Shepherd-Cross, Mrs. 5 © o|Mrs. Lord, 10s.; “L. R. C.,” 10s. 6d. ; 
5 00 Mis by 5 © o|Shirreff, W. M. Esq. Macfarlane 2s. 6d.; Misses Sheila and Daphne, 12s.; Miss 
Miss K.... 1 1 0 O’Maley Miss 3 3 0|Silcock, Mr. and A. M. L. 
akin, 10S. ; ow Mill 
ptschinsky, Miss Omond, T. S.. E 0 Mrs. W. By 2 2 o|Miss I. M. Mil 
scelles, V. P.. Esq. 50 © Miss V. ected by) Mi ng 
enno, Mi 1os.; Miss Nunnely, 2s. 6d.; M 
| Rev. W. and Paine, W. Ww. 1 ofSlater, E., Esq. ...... 1 of Oliver, 2s.; Miss reborn Miss 
+» 2 @ ©|Palairet, M 10 10 0| Smart, the Misses ... 1 0 ofG. Oxenham, 10s. Pal 23 Rev. 
: a8 a Esq. 1 o| Palmer, 3 Esq. 5 © of1os.; E. F. Pateman Mrs. P Pengell 
, the ° P. 
2s oe h, E. C., Esq. ... 10 10 © Smith, Miss S. Mrs, Roxicy, 6d. ; Sa Rosenwald, 
Leckie, Miss J. M. 3 3 ©|Patte Mrs A. S. § © o]Smith, Mrs. Leslie... 1 0 © 10s. °F. C 10s. 6d.; The Misses 
Esq. 5 5 0 Payne, Miss rs. Hoge § 2 1|Smith - Shrewsbury, Misses Sheimerdine, 98.3. Miss Sellers, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. § § o|Pearson, E 1 0 of Mr. and Mrs. ..... 10 o}Skinner, 8s.; Miss H. L.’ Small, 1os.; M. Smith, 10s.; Mi 
136 5 © 0|Pearson, F. G. 2 2 o|Smith, Mrs. Yorke... 2 2 of Pyemont Smith, 5s. G. Y. Smith, T. S 
sq. 1 © man, Esq. .......... Somerset, her Grace Miss M. Steane, ss.; N. P. Stedman, ros. ; Mrs. tewart, 
~ 2 2 o|Perceval, Miss C. M. 10 o the Duchess of ...... 5 of Miss N. Stopford, 3; St. Edward’s Sunda School 
tee 2 2 0} Percival, A. P., Esq. 20 ©!Stacy-Lanyon,Miss J. 5 © Teachers (per Miss E. Wright), 11s. 6d. ; Mrs. Sulivan 
120 © Lewin, Col. 2 2 o|Perrin, Mrs. .......... 25 Stafford Girls’ High Miss A. C. Tattam, §s. ; PRT ‘aylor, 10s.; A. H. "Thompson, 
200 8 ol. an Perryn, Lt.-Col. G.E. 1 0 2 School, the Pupils 10s.; The Misses Walker, 108. rs. A. G. Webster 2s. 6d.; : 
Lidderdaic Mie MV. 10 10 ©/Peterson, Miss H. S. 5 0 o of (per Miss G. J. Mrs. Whitnell, 23s. ; Mrs. Wickenden, 2s.; Messrs. Wilson 
116 Lindesay, aren 2 0 0}Philips, Miss M. ... § 0 McCrea, M.A x o ofand Smith, 12s. ; B. Wilson, Esq., 1os.; A. Williamson, 2s. 
3.00 Linzee, A. E., E sq. 1 1 ofPhillips, Mrs.Spencer 10 0 b Stalbard, W. T., Esq. 1 1 of Miss E. M. Wilkinson, 10s.; Mrs. E. Winterton, 10s. ; arne 
300 — sq... 2 2 0}Phillimore, Miss ...... at St.Columba’s Church, Street Girls’ School (Pupils of), ros.; Miss P. A. Young, 2s. 
Norbury, Pilkington “xX. ¥. Z.,” 108. ; 
25 Of Richard eTgus) ...... § 10 © 
5 o|Steele, Col. S.G. L. 1 1 J. LEIGH WOOD, Honorary Treasurer. 
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MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince’s 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 


day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams : Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601 


H. G. COMMIN, 
New and Second-hand Bookseller, 
100 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Enquiries promptly answered. Always a large stock of books of 
Antiquarian and general interest. A New Catalogue of Second- 
hand Books ready, sent upon application. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th. At least Ten Entrance Scholarships 
value £75 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, 
including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with 
preference for boys born, e ucated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 
and Old Cheltonian Scholarships. 

Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open 
for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The Reading Rooms will be closed from Monday, 
lst March, to Thursday, 4th March, inclusive. 


F. G. KENYON, 
BRITISH MUSEUM, ‘Director and Principal Librarian, 


February 1915. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
33rd ANNUAL EXHIBITION. OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6. 
Admission, 1s. 
W. GORDON MEIN, Secretary. 


ExEcutTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILvER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Lace, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDRO Comfort, with the Baths 


and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


THE REPEAL OF THE 
WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


tt. action of the Government in forcing the Welsh Church Bill upon 
the Statute Book by means of the Parliament Act, in spite of the 
Prime Minister's pledge in the House of Commons not to proceed with 
controversial legislation during the War, compels Churchmen to 
maintain their efforts in defence of the Church in Wales. 


Churchmen, of every political , are earnestly invited to continue 
their support of the CENTRAL CHURCH COMMITTEE, so that it 
may be in a position, when national conditions permit, to launch an 
effective campaign for the repeal of the Act. 

Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to the Secretary at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean's Yard, 


Westminster, S.W. 
T. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW ave 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s. d. 


Half Year ... ooo O84 oe I5 

Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 


Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT £43% LOAN, 1920-1925 


ISSUE OF BONDS TO BEARER 
« le into I ibed Stock atany time up to 15th April, 1915) 
to the nominal amount of £11,728,800, o provide for the redemption a 
the undermentioned Bonds an Inscribed Stock, holders of which may con. 
vert their holdings into a like amount of this Issue on the terms stated below. 
Queensland Government £4 4 Bonds due Ist July, 1915 £8,800,999 
£4 Inscribed Stock ,, 2,927 
£11,728.809 


Interest payable Half-yearly at the Bank of England on the 15, 
April and the 1st October. 
First Coupon, representing Six Months’ Interest, payable on th 
1st October, 1915. 
PRICE OF ISSUE £99 PER CENT. 

The Government of Queensland undertake to observe forthwith thy 
conditions prescribed under the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, as notified in 
the “‘ London Gaszette”’ of the 27th September, 1901, in order that Toy. 
tees may invest in the Inscribed Stock under the powers of the Trusty 
oot, unless expressly forbidden in the instrument creating th 

rust. 

THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND giye 
notice that, on behalf of the Agent appointed for raising and 
managing the Loans of the Colony, they are authorized, with 
the consent of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury, to receive applications for this Issue. 

If not previously redeemed the Loan will be redeemed at par 
at the Bank of England on the rst April, 1925, but the Gover. 
ment reserve to themselves the right to redeem the Loan at par, 
in whole or in part. by Drawings or otherwise, at any time on, or 
after, the rst April, 1920, on three months’ notice having been 
given by public advertisement of such intended redemption. 

By the Act 4o & 41 Vict. ch. 59, the Revenues of the Colony 
of Queensland alone are liable in respect of any Stock created 
in exchange for Bonds of this Issue and the Dividends thereon, 
and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the Com. 
missioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly 
responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends 
thereon, or for any matter relating thereto. 

CONVERSION APPLICATIONS. 

Holders of Queensland Government 4 per cent. Bonds and 
Inscribed Stock due the 1st July, 1915, may apply for an allo- 
ment of a like amount of this Issue in exchange for their present 
holdings. 

Applications, which must be on the sZecial printed forms, will 
be received at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England, and 
will be accorded preferential allotment. 

(A) Bonps. 

Holders of Bonds must lodge such Bonds with their applica- 
tions and must surrender at the same time the relative Coupons 
due the rst July, rors. 

Definitive Receipts will be given in exchange for Bonds 
lodged for conversion. These receipts will in turn be exchange- 
able, on or after the 26th March, 1915, for Scrip Certificates 
to Bearer, with coupon attached payable the rst April, 191s, 
representing a full quarter’s dividend at 4 per cent. per annum, 
on the existing holding, accompanied by a cash payment of 
£1 per cent., being the difference between the issue price of 
the new Lean and the redemption value of the Bonds 
surrendered. 

Scrip Certificates will be exchangeable in due course for 
Bonds of the new Issue free of charge; or they may be cos- 
verted at any time up to the rsth April, 1915, into a like amount 
of Inscribed Stock on payment of ros. per cent. to defray th 
additional charge for composition of transfer stamp duty. 


(B) STOCK. 


Holders of Inscribed Stock pa surrender their existing i 
holdings, in whole or in part, in exchange for a like amount 
Inscribed Stock of the new Issue, and a sufficient amount of the 
Bonds will be set aside and converted into Inscribed Stock to 
meet the applications of such Holders. 

Stockholders who convert into Inscribed Stock of the new 
Issue will receive, in respect of the amount of Stock com 
verted, a cash payment of 1os. per cent., being the difference 
of £1 per cent. between the issue price of the new Loan and 
the donation value of the Stock surrendered, less the sum 
of 10s. per cent. ee to defray the additional charge for 
composition of transfer stamp duty on the new Stock. ; 

Holders of Inscribed Stock may conyert any portion of their 
holding, being a multiple of £100, into Bonds of the new 
Issue, in which case they will receive the full cash payment of 
£1 per cent. in respect of the portion so converted. 

A full quarter’s dividend at 4 per cent. per annum, due the 
rst April, 1915, will be paid in respect of Stock converted, 
and warrants therefore will be issued in accordance with 
existing arrangements for the payment of dividends. 

CASH APPLICATIONS. 
Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of &5 


per cent., will be received at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of 
England. In case of partial allotment the Balance of 
amount paid as deposit will be applied towards the p 
the first instalment. Should there be a surplus after m 
payment, such surplus will be refunded by c 


ayment of 
that 


ue. 
The dates on which the further payments will be required are 


as follows :— 


On Thursday, the 18th March, ro1s, £9 per cent. ; 
On Tuesday, the 6th April, 1918, 5 per cent. } 
In case of default in the payment of either instalment at its 


proper date, the sum or sums previously paid will be liable to 
forfeiture. 


Application forms may be obtained at the Bank of England 


(Chief Cashier’s Office), or at any of the Branches of the Bank; 
of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall and Co., 13, George Street, Mat 
sion House, E.C.; of Messrs. R. Nivison and Co., Bank Build- 
ings, Princes Street, E.C.; or of the Agent-General for 
Government of Queensland, 409 and 410, Strand, W.C. 


The List will be closed for Cash Applications, on before 


Wednesday, the 3rd March, 1915, and for Conversion Applica 
tions at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, the 10th March, 1915. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON, 26th February, 1915. 
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February 1915, The Saturday Review. 


HARROD’S STORES. 


The 25th annual general meeting of the shareholders of 

farrod’s Stores, Ltd., was held yesterday on the Company’s 
ises, Brompton Road, S.W. Sir Alfred J. Newton, Bt., the 

airman, presided. 2 

The Secretary (Mr. R. H. Griffith) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said im the present year the insurance and the insurance 
for national health remained at the same figure. Rent, rates, 
mses, and water, £49,050, showed a decrease of £1,364. It 
would be interesting to shareholders to know that the electricity 
for lighting and power consumed at Brompton Road was 

ed by the Company on the premises, and at a price which 
compared very advantageously with what would have to be paid 
oan outside company. The amount of electricity generated was 
guficient to supply a provincial town of about 80,000 inhabitants. 
The water used at the Brompton Road block came entirely from 
the Company’s own artesian well and was regularly analysed and 
ted on. Salaries and wages, etc., were reduced by £1,851, 

ind stood at £320,964. ‘There was also a reduction in printing 
ind stationery, which stood at £103,890. The general trade ex- 
ses were increased by £1,589. The other items were practi- 
ally the same as before. The repairs and renewals, £16,040, 
yas a reduction of £5,262. He wished to impress on shareholders 
hat the repairs had not been neglected. The total reduction of 
yorking expenses amounted to £14,481. On the other side the 
s profit stood at £873,513, a reduction of £19,384. They 
had received a little more for rents, and they had also received 
fom dividends on investments (including ordinary shares of 
Dickins and Jones, Ltd.) £21,433, or £17,521 im excess of last 
yar. They had carried to the balance-sheet £309,226, or 
£14,045 more than last year. Turning to the balance-sheet, the 
capital had been increased by £700,000 £1 § per cent. cumula- 
tive preference shares—an issue made in order to acquire the 
great bulk of the ordinary shares of Dickins and Jones. Last 
April and May, when the purchase was negotiated, the general 


outlook for business was serene and encouraging, and they were 
of opinion that that grand old business, when it came an the 
Brompton Road management, would have an eloquent tale to 
tell in future years. The reserve fund stood at £1,497,672. 
Various deductions were made from that in accordance with the 
resolution carried at the last meeting. The allowances to the 
dependents of the staff serving with His Majesty’s Forces 

the subscription to the war and pounete funds represented 
{4,457- He ventured to state that there were very few business 
houses which could show such a roll of honour as was displayed 
in that room, for they now had about 800 employees serving with 
the Colours. Coming to the pension funds, that for managers 
ad buyers was £432,830, half of which was paid by the managers 
ad half by the Company. The pension fund for the staff stood 
a £10,535, and was provided by the Company. In regard to 
the sinking funds, the amount charged against revenue this year 
mas no less than £14,499, and he would remind them that that 
amount was Dyer the working charge against profits. On 
the assets an 


‘othe plant and fixtures, the last account was £485,893, the 
y were 


of motors. The sundry debtors stood at £457,143, an increase 
‘OT 


the account at £830,752, which included 333,275 — vongee 
ares 


property, which, instead of being depreciated, had, on the con- 


failience of their 
tred a deficiency that was in part made up by other depart- 


_.. — to extend the business of Harrods as a great 
PE H. Harvey Samuel seconded the resolution, which was 
The routine business was then transacted. 


SELFRIDGE & CO. 


THE annual general meeting of Selfridge and Co., Lid., was 
held on Tuesday at Oaford Street, W., Mr H. Gordon Selfridge 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The Chairman said: Our sixth annual report is before you, 
showing a net profit of £134,791 4s. 2d., to which must be 
added the amount carried forward from last year’s accounts, 
£16,396 1s. 3d., making a total of £151,187 5s. sd. Out of this 
we have paid £18,960 for Debenture interest and £32,337 for 
Preference dividend, and we propose to make the following 
appropriations: £25,000, being 5 per cent. dividend on the 
Ordinary shares—the same as last year—to be paid subject to 
deduction of income tax; £20,000 in reduction of preliminary 
expenses, £8,000 to depreciation of fixtures and fittings, and 
£6,000 to writing down investments, leaving £40,890 to be 
carried forward. This amount is £24,000 more than last year, 
and is equal to a full year’s dividend on the Preference capital. 
You will observe from the report that, in addition to the depre- 
ciations charged as working expenses, we have also appropriated 
from January, 1912, to date upwards of £155,000 out of profits 
to betterment, and I think you will agree that, seeing we have 
been establishing a new business, this is very satisfactory. While 
reasonably pleased with the year’s results, it is hardly necessary 
to add that except for the extraordinary conditions since 1st 
August the profits would have been considerably higher. Of 
course, our returns for 1914 have been much larger than for any 
previous year, and our gross profits for the twelve months 
were, in volume, largely in excess of those of the preceding or 
any former year, but our efforts during the months of the war 
have been more concentrated on ‘‘ carrying on” than in closely 
scrutinising our expenses. During all the difficult months of 
last year we made no arbitrary dismissals, reduced no salaries 
and required no unusual holidays or absences from duty. This 
action has been taken with eyes wide open, and would be 
repeated if the matter were again to come up for decision. Our 
percentage gross profits has been interfered with somewhat by 
the business we have done with the War Departments of this 
country and our Allies, which, while by no means great in 
amount, has been carried through at a very small gross profit 
and in many instances at actual cost. Again I repeat this policy 
has been adopted with entire knowledge of what the result would 
be, and we have no reason to regret such decision. Our stock 
of merchandise is somewhat higher than last year. This is a 
condition, however, with which we are quite satisfied, especially 
when we note that the number of times our average stock has 
turned has been during 1914 considerably higher than during 
1913. We believe that every merchant should always scrutinise 
more carefully the number of times turned than the actual 
amount of stock on hand, assuming that the stock itself is good 
and saleable. Our book debts are higher than last year by a 
large amount, this imcrease being made up to a considerable 
extent in several amounts due from the War Departments of this 
and other countries. The recent months, of course, have not 
been propitious ones in which to complete plans for opening the 
new provision departments across Oxford Street, but they have 
been opened nevertheless and are already, while only two months 
old, doing a large business and one which is showing great 
growth every single day. I have every reason to believe that 
these departments, which have been extraordinarily successful 
from the morning the doors were opened, will develop into a 
very important portion of this business. During the year we 
have purchased the business of Messrs. T. Lloyd and Co., Ltd., 
and by this purchase and the acquisition of other leasehold 
interests in the premises we have secured the great space on the 
west of this main building extending to Orchard Street. We 
have since completed negotiations with the ground landlord for 
a new lease for over eighty years of the whole of the property 
on terms which are very fair and reasonable, and throughout 
these negotiations we have received every courtesy and considera- 
tion. The purchase of the business of T. Lloyd and Co. and of 
the other premises, and the arrangements for the renewal of the 
leases are a great step forward for this busimess, and will 
undoubtedly secure a tremendous increase in the annual returns 
and resulting profits. The great advantages which this addition 
will give will not be fully realised until the new buildings are 
erected—a work which we shall hope to begin as soon as possible 
after the close of the war. We have given much time and 
consideration to the designing of these new buildings, and when 
they are completed and added to the present store, which is 
already too small for our growing business, we shall be able 
to complete the extension of our trade, which our experience 
has confirmed can be developed almost without limit. While, 
perhaps, a result which shows a few thousand pounds better 
profit than the year before may be considered as very good, 
I have no hesitation, all things considered, in prophesying a 
decidedly better result for the year which we have just ent 
This is a progressive, growing, rapidly developing business, 
which, war or no war, is gathering to its 200 departments con- 
stantly increasing numbers of London’s buying public, and every 
day making more and more of them regular and permanent 
customers and friends. 

The report and accounts were adopted and dividends declared 
as recommended. 


An extraordinary general meeting was held, at which a rese- 
lution was passed conferring power upon the directors to borrow 
money to the extent of the issued share capital of the company 
for the time being. 
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A the year £46,952. The company had expen D 
price of = at —— 46,070. The Company found themselves com- 
> Bonds plied to put up new depositories, and as these buildings were 
of a paying character, and being on their own property, the 
Board had little hesitation in meeting that demand. In regard 
wrong aki provision for the extension of this fund im forty years 
luty. aad if the were up in the future as they had been in 
# os the past those who were fortunate enough to be there in forty 
a years’ time would find fixtures worth a very considerable sum 
owe of money, but as an item they would disappear from the books. 
nt OF the F Horses, vans and motors, after allowing for depreciation, ac- 
Stock to counted for £234,716, an imcrease of £8,227. As > | of their | 
horses had been required by the Government, they had not been | 
is pod replaced, but the Board had made large additions to their fleet 
oan and extent by the war contracts, and he need scarcely tell them that | 
the sum Bt tat amount was perfectly secure. The investments stood 
arge for 
of their i each in Harrod’s (Buenos Aires), Ltd. These investments 
le iy) were taken at cost. Unfortunately the Company’s investments in 
wn Consols and similar stock were not now worth what they stood 
due the [J “tim the books, but the difference in amount was not very great. 
- The great bulk of the Company’s investments was in their own a 
nverted, 
Sood at £632,275, of which £42,046 represented military stock. 
1 of £5 He would take that opportunity of stating that they had a very 
Bouk of large and a very various stock of military necessities, and they 
a the [Ye in a position to supply either.officers or regiments as might 
me of be required at very short notice. eye! to the trade of the 
vy that omPany in the past year, he said that when this terrible and 
Ing devastating war burst so unexpectedly upon the country it was 
red are but natural to anticipate that the business of the Company must 
ucessarily be adversely influenced, and the directors, managers, 
md staff considered the desirability of effecting economies 
| vherever they could judiciously do so. As mentioned in the 
| ‘port, some departments, such as fashion, furnishing, and luxu- 
ich retained their full activity. o use a ely phrase, 
when the swings were partly neglected the roundabouts were 
thonged. On behalf of the Board and the staff he could assure 
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METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE SERVICE EDITION. 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In eight volumes. Square fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each volume. 


FICTION—continued. 
IN OTHER DAYS. By Mrs. A. Sidgwick, Ay 


of ‘‘ The Severins.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Editig 


“The author has never done more exquisite work—splendid in artistry, 
in atmosphere. This publication is an episode in the history of the novel, 


( 


& 


Each book is in two volumes. World. — 
world of Sidgwick is real, of true fel 4 
and t t ted into it at the present time is to be transport 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. THE FIVE NATIONS, of prevniigniainar ita one of tender sentiment, delicate humour, and fed 
rea’ ity."'—Datly Telegrap. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. “The lovely sketches of the happy informalities of a Cornish artists’ cology 
give the book real charm and freshness.''—Birmingham Post. NOTE 
ALFRED NOYES’ NEW PLAY. 
RADA: A Play. by Alfred Noyes, Crown svo, TWN Onc of Crown 
gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. (March 11. The | 
e fun is full and delicious.""—Liverpoo? Post. 
aan paren its scene in Belgium and is founded upon the recent afflictions “A clever study of the comedy and pathos of social ambition.""—Times, The 
The 
THE HUMAN GERMAN. by Edward Edge- TIPPERARY TOMMY. 4 Novel of the War ‘1 
worth. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Joseph Keating. Crown $vo, 6s. [Maren ‘ih 
these genuine tches ad with interest. ey describe wit 
minuteness and humour the daily, life of ond the A PEOPLE’S MAN. By E. Phillips Oppen. Tr 
German as distingus heim. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, The 
‘* A spirited novel of social unrest and the machinations of a foreign Power,"~ (N 
POEMS. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Done into Birmingham Poste chil 
English Verse by BERNARD MIALL. Crown 8vo, gilt © story is written with all its author's skill in narrative, immense vimaly 
and strong feeling for dramatic situations." —Morning Post. MIDE 
top, 5s. net. March 4. “It is a novel with a purpose: a story of thrilling interest.""—World, } 
ividu uty is quite unlike anything else in gian letters. ~ 2 
LITTLE MRS. LEE. by Margaret Hope, Auitc =a 
MY LIFE. By Sir Hiram S. Maxim. With 16 Illus- of ‘* Christina Holbrook.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. ” 
trations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. March 4. “The story of a charming and inconsequent adventuress.""—Atheneeum. E 
The record of an extremely strenuous and busy life. ss 
THE FAMILY. By Elinor Mordaunt. A 
The SCHOOLS OF MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. 
y. rown 8vo, 6s. 
By Arthur F. he. ‘With 43 Illustrations. Demy vo, “Tt has all the wistfulness of the past. It is an intimate record that makesa , 
7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary's Books. to the 
This book is the first connected or detailed history of English schools down 
to the Reformation. EDGAR CHIRRUP. by Peggy Webling, Author 
EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., and 13 Illustrations. | noise. a sufficiency of action without harshness of outline"-Punch. | 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. “This is a first-rate story, full of flavour, of life, and of rich and vigorous —— 
All the conventional ideas of life in a Turkish harem are shattered by the Po aracter. itis admirably written, with sense of fan playing perpetually bbw 
the surface of a keen and sensitive style.’"—Daily Telegrap. 
bana picturesque and illuminating letters which Miss Grace Ellison has “Miss Webling has drawn a wholly lovable hero, and written an enjoyable 
novel in a graceful and easy style.’"—Court Journal. 
BRAZIL AND BRAZILIANS. _ By 
G. J. Bruce. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s.6d.net. THE HIGHWAY. By L. G. Moberly, Author o 
The author writes tJ what came under his observation during a fourteen ‘*Man and Woman.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
months’ tour through Brazil. TN 
INGRAM. Westrup 
THROAT AND EAR TROUBLES. 2; W. of 
Macleod Yearsley, F.R.C.S. Fcap. 8vo, ls. net. to b 
“ The story proceeds with a light, easy, and graceful flow that makes it always ; 
[Methuen's Health Series. | pleasurable to follow and interesting in its elaborate, finely-handled study of the at ¢ 
psychology of the husband and wife.""—Scotsman. dest 
Dar 
FICTION LI LY LOUISA. By Mrs. Stanley Wrench, Author Jj... 
fe) otter an ay.”’ rown 8vo, 6s. 
and 
WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. By Arnold “The tale has many well.observed studies of character and its own tender, . 
Bennett. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. yet strong, philosophy of life.""—Scotsman. amp 
war 
THE CARNIVAL OF FLORENCE. py RED HAIR. by Robert Halifax, Author of “Te § wor 
Marjorie Bowen. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. White Thread.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. affe 
“‘ The story throbs with colour as well as with dramatic interest." Dut 
“‘A fine story of Florence and Savonarola with a Bec cpm WINGS OF WAX. A South African Novel. By mig 
atmosphere of historical accuracy.’’—Globe. Yelva Burnett. Crown 8vo, 6s. «lea 
“A thrilling story . . . a perpetual feast of delight.""—Times. bv 
PERCY—AND OTHERS F. Anstey. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. GTARVEACRE. By J. Mills Whitham, Author of “0 
‘ on “wo of Mr. Anstey i . as from and delightful to-day as it was when ‘*Broom.'’ Crown 8vo, 6s. fr 
t .'—Times, 
FORLORN ADVENTU RERS. By Agnes ined and the narrative is swilt and well-sustain: mes ‘ 
gerton Castle. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The authors force ahead with their own vivid colours and contrasts, and ENTER AN AMERICAN. By E. Crosby-Heath, ele: 
give ~ ne. that portraiture we have come to recognise as their special line.'’— Author of ‘* Henrietta Taking Notes. Crown 8vo, 6s. Alli 
sgow News. 
Ger 
“This story of love, jealousy, anger is worked out in a fresh and forcibl 
manner with the help of admirably-imagined personalities.".—Morning Post. © HUNGERHEART. The Story of a Soul. Crown 8vo, & ean 
“pol 
A MIXED PACK. By Dorothea Conyers, Author BOOK HERE. By W. Pett Ridge, Crown 8v0, abc 
of ‘‘ Sandy Married.’’ Crown 8vo,6s. [Second Edition. 2s. net. [Second Edition. effi 
Rollicking fun, and written in a delightfully quaint way.""—Globe. “Full of Mr. Pett Ridge's effervescing humour.''—Daély Graphic. 
me. 
for 
of 
METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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